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CHAPTER I. 


\VITH the Calvinistic portion of his flock 
Dr. \Vhately early fell into deep disfavour by 
a general "Pooh! pooh!" of their prin- 
ciples; and still deeper, at a later period, 
by his "Thoughts on the Proposed Evan- 
" gelical Alliance." With this self-consti- 
tuted body, having mainly for its object 
"the Propagation of the Gospel," Dr. 
"\Vhately, for due reasons assigned, not only 
refused to co-operate, but admonished his 
.clergy neither to join nor countenance it. 
" I am sure," he writes, "I did not fail 
"to give credit for good intentions to the 
VOJJ. II. B 
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"individuals generally who have set on foot 
"and joined in such associations as the 
" Evangelical Alliance. And I might have 
" added, that from the very first, long before 
" the alarm now felt by theln and by many 
" other Protestants had arisen, I had pointed 
" out the existing tendency towards those 
"dangerous principles, which have since 
"been openly avowed; and I have always 
"continued, in defiance of all opposition 
" and obloquy, actively, openly, and steadily 
" to denounce those principles." 
And in a letter from the Archbishop's 
private secretary, Dr. West, published at 
the sanle tilne by authority of his Grace, 
the Evangelical Alliance is stigmatized as 
" plainly schisma tical ! ,,* 
Dr. \Vllately, in this pamphlet, neatly ela- 
borated Shakspeare's apophthegm, that" the 
" wish is father to the thought." 
" Some doctrine, suppose, is promulgated, 
"or measure proposed, or mode of pro- 
" cedure commenced, which some melnbers 
" of a party do not, in their unbiassed judg- 


.;to "Thoughts," pp. 5-15. 
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"ment, approve. But anyone of them is 
"disposed, first to 
vish, then to hope, and 
"lastly to believe, that those are in the 
"right whom he would be sorry to think 
"wrong. And in any case, where his judg- 
" ment may still be unchanged, he may feel 
"that it is but a s1nall concession he is 
"called on to make, and that there are 
" great benefits to set against it; and that, 
" after all, he is perhaps called on merely to 
" acqn.iesce silently in what he does not quite 
" approve; and he is loath to incur censure, 
" as lukewarm in the good cause, as pre- 
" sumptuous, as unfriendly towards those who 
" are acting with him. To be 'a breaker- 
" 'up oft the club' (ÉTalpUx.
 ÒI
^UT7)
) ,\as a 
 
"reproach, the dread of which, we learn 
" from the great historian of Greece, carried 
" much weight with it in the transactions of 
" th
 party warfare he is describing. 
" And when men have once been led to 
"make one concession, they are the more 
" loath to shrink from a second, and a third 
" costs stillless."-(Pp. 10, 11.) 
The cupidity and nepotism of some in- 
B 2 
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fluential members of the Evangelical Alliance, 
including a bishop still living, greatly dis- 
gusted Dr. 1Vhately, who was an antidote 
to both. 
The complete absence of gloonl in the 
Archbishop, even on the Sabbath-day, also 
gave offence to the Calvinistic portion of 
his flock, and neither could they forgive 
his generous and genial inculcations of a 
moderate indulgence in pleasurable occu- 
pation on Sundays; with children he \v"ent 
farther, and urged that sports should engross 
a large share of their attention on the Lord's- 
day. 
The manners of many Protestants, he 
considered, had a "manifest tendency to 
" associate with that festiyal ideas of glOOlll 
" and restraint, and also to generate the too 
" conlmon notion, that God requires of us 
" one 011ly day in seven, and that scrupulous 
" privation on that day will afford licence for 
" the rest of the 1veek. 'Ve are speaking, 
"be it observ'ed," he added, "of the 
" Christian festival of the Lord' s-day; those 
",yho think thelllselves bound by the pre- 
" cepts of the Old Test.anlent relative to the 
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" Sabbath, should remember that Saturday is 
" the day to which those precepts apply." * 
Deeper and deeper Whately sank in some 
evangelical estimations, especially when it 
becalne known that he had surrounded his 
palace by a moral fosse, which no intrigue 
could scale. All attempts to gain prefer- 
ment by the irregular influences too often 
brought to bear upon bishops failed signally. 
To intermeddlers, Dr. ,Vhately was inac.. 
cessible. Though sometimes moved by 
caprice, he never permitted external in.. 
fluences to guide him in his appointments. 
A Roman Catholic ex-Commissioner of 
National Education, to whom we are in.. 
debted for not a few anecdotes, tells us that 
he was surprised to find himself stopped in 
the street by a Protestant clergyman, per.. 
sonally unknu\vn to him, who, with con.. 
siderable warmth, begged his acceptance of 
great gratitude for some preferment which 
Dr. ,i\Thately had given him. The eyes of 
our informant opened wide and still wider 
during the delivery of these cordial declara- 


* C'Lectures and Reviews," p. 325. 
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tions of thanks, which, he more than once 
exclaimed were utterly undeserved by him. 
" You are mistaken, my dear sir," replied 
the clergyman. "I am indebted entirely to 
" you. Do you remember five years ago 
"incidentally mentioning with praise the 
"character which I bore in -? My 
"Archbishop quietly made a note of your 
" unpremeditated report, which he well knew 
" was disinterested, and to that circumstance 
" I may thank my appointment." 
Dr. Whately continued to ,vrite on intri.. 
cate questions of theological speculation, 
going too far, according to some ecclesiastical 
critics, and not going far enough in the 
estimation of others. 
Dr. 1Vhately did not enter the lists of con- 
troversy with his opponents; but, by way of 
weakening some of the imputations with 
which they pelted him, he published" The 
"Kingdom of Christ delineated in Two 
" Essays on our Lord's own account of his 
" Person, and of the Nature of his Kingdom, 
"and on the Constitution, Powers, and 
"l\Iinistry of a Christian Church, as ap- 
"pointed by Himself." Though incorrect 
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in some points, the first part of this book 
contains an able argument for the Saviour's 
divinity.. 
"These are the positions," writes the 
Archbishop, ",vhich I have put forth from 
" time to time, for many years past, in vari- 
" ous forms of expression, and supported by 
" a variety of arguments, in several different 
"works, some of which have appeared in 
" more than one edition. And though oppo- 
" site views are maintained by many writers 
" of the present day, several of them pro- 
" fessed members of the Church of England, 
" I have never seen even an attempted refu- 
" tation of any of those arguments." 
Bishop Copleston wrote to Dr.. Whately 
to say that he thought this book his best. 
It has since run through five editions. Dr. 
1Vhately, in colloquial commentary on his 
theological censors, has been heard to say, 
that if they read the second of his Bampton 
Lectures, on the "Declaration of God in 
"His Son," they would find evidence of the 
orthodoxy of his views with respect to the 
Person of Ohrist, on which he has oftentimes 
been charged with holding erroneous senti- 
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ments. In the Deity of Christ Whately was 
a believer on logical principles. 
"Jesus was tried, in the first place, before 
"the Jewish Sanhedrim," he writes, "and 
" was found guilty of blasphemy, because He 
" confessed himself 'the Son of the living 
" , God.' By this title the Jews understood 
" Him to claim a divine character, and upon 
"his own confession they adjudged Him 
"\vorthy of death. Unless, therefore, \ve 
"conceive Him capable of knowingly pro- 
" moting idolatry,-unless we can consider 
" Jesus himself as either an insane fanatic or 
" a deliberate impostor claiming divine honour 
" not belonging to HiIn,-unless we come to 
"a conclusion involving a difficulty so re- 
" volting to all notions of Divine purity, and 
" indeed of common morality, that all diffi- 
" culties on the opposite side are as nothing, 
" we must assign to Him, 'the Author and 
" , Finisher of our Faith,' the only-begotten 
" Son of God, who is one with the Father,- 
"that divine character which He and his 
" apostles so distinctly claimed for Him; and 
"acknowledge that 'God' truly 'was in 
" , Ohrist reconciling the world unto HÍ1nself.) 
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" In short, if we would believe in Him at all, 
" we must believe in Him as perfect God no 
" less than perfect man." 
For severity of argument, Dr. Whately has 
rarely been surpassed, and some dignitaries 
of his own Church, when they found it diffi- 
cult to refute his logical deductions,-formed 
on the Anglican right of private judgment,- 
retorted on him with much clamour, and 
many bad names. "He is imbued with the 
Sabellian heresy!" shrieked one. " And 
with the Pelagian!" chimed in another; 
" and if the Council of Ephesus were now 
"sitting, be would be certainly pilloried." 
" The man is a Socinian-down with him- 
" away with him!" was ejaculated around. 
"He disdains the trodden footpath of 
" common eyeryday controversy," exclaimed 
a lusty voice from the University;* "he does 
"not bring forward the texts adduced by 
" Calvinists or predestinarians, and demolish 
" them one by one after the fashion of the 
"most approved but commonplace contro- 



t- "A Reply to Archbish
p \Vhately's Essay on 
, Election,' or Predestination to Eternal Life." 
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" versialists. No-he boldly strikes out, and 
" follows up a new and hitherto untrodden 
" pathway for himself. And while particu- 
" larizing very little, but generalizing a good 
"deal, he confidently asserts that the Cal- 
" vinists have, all their life up, been occu.. 
"pying a faulty stand-point, in receiving 
"into their creed a doctrine which is, 'if 
" 'rightly viewed, Ç>f a purely speculative 
" , character not belonging to us practically, 
" , and which ought not at least in any,vay to 
" 'influence our conduct;' and while he as- 
" serts that 'he waives the question as to the 
" 'truth or falsity of the Calvinistic doctrine' 
"-the whole pith and marrow, and aim, 
" and drift, and life-blood of the entire Essay 
" is, to sho,v up its faultiness and falsity, and 
" to strip it of its slightest pretension to be, 
" in any way, a Divine revelation. 
" This mode of attack, for attack it is, from 
" a masked battery, is such as to present to 
"the eye of the non-superficial reader a 
" strong and ceaseless undercurrent of de.. 
" cided hostility against the. doctrine in all 
" its bearings-is. the more dangerous, be- 
" cause of its novelty-and to many might 
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"seem so strong in its strangeness and 
" originality, and so profound in its train of 
" thought, and so lucid in its arrangement, 
" as to be totally unanswerable, and to settle 
" the disputed point at once and for ever." 
But the Calvinistic critic seems to think 
that he can crush the Archbishop, and ac- 
cordingly arranges his sling for the struggle. 
All this clamour Wllately surveyed with the 
most provoking impassiveness. Unheeding 
the storm, and wrapping his cloak still tighter 
about him, he steadily continued the course 
which he had proposed to himself to follow. 
Dr. 'Vhately's speeches in the House of 
Lords were few and forcible, the cavils of 
a "Random Recollector" notwithstanding. 
He was always clear, generally pithy, and 
eschewed all such phrases as "one word 
" more and I have done."* His speech on 
the Jews' Relief Bill was one of his best. He 
began by declaring that he would not occupy 
their Lordships' time by protestations of the 


* "How we dread to hear this expression from the 
"lips of a speaker at public meetings!" said a jaded 
newspaper reporter; "it's always a sure sign that he's 
" bracing up for a fresh start." 
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sincerity of his attachment to Christianity. 
" Such protestations receive, in general, but 
" little credit; and deserve little, unless they 
" are borne out by the general conduct of 
" those who make thelTI; and, if they are, I 
" consider them superfluous." The Àrch- 
bishop, in this speech, confined himself to the 
consideration of objections, because, if these 
,vere removed, the Bill ought to pass. In 
advocating the removal of J e,vish disabi- 
lities, he remarked that he differed much 
Inore from persecuting Christians than he 
did from Jews, because the first acted in 
. diametrical opposition to their creed, whereas 
the latter firmly supported theirs. The 
Ineasure of relief urged Ü1 this speech caIne 
promptly to pass-an observation which may 
be said equally to apply to his " Thoughts on 
" Secondary Punishments" and "Relnarks 
" on Transportation," in two letters addressed 
to Earl Grey. 
We believe that it was in the latter pam- 
phlet that Dr. Whately, 1vith his wonted ve- 
hemence, pronounced the whole of Australia 
to be the descendants of convicts; and we 
have heard it stated that, in order to mark 
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their pique of such a stigma, not one of Dr. 
Whately's educational works were ever suf- 
fered to enter its shores; but this report'is at 
variance with some views recently expressed 
by 
Ir. Robert Torrens, Registrar-General of 
South Australia, who says that" the inhabit- 
H ants of these colonies entertained sentiments 
" of the highest veneration and gratitude 
"towards the Archbishop for his services 
(, rendered to them in freeing them from the 
" contalnination of the criminal population of 
" England, which was being poured on their 
"shores. Almost the last act of the Ärch- 
" bishop was one in furtherance of this object. 
" "Then a report on the subject of transpor- 
" tation was laid before the Statistical Society, 
" the Archbishop, although extremely feeble 
" in health, visited them to arouse them to 
" the importance of the question." 
The ticket-of-leave system found little 
favour in the Archbishop's sight; and he lost 
no opportunity to make a cut at it, and if he 
could contrive to make the sarcasm cut t,vo 
"rays, the joke was all the pleasanter. The 
Rev. Mr. l\1'Naught and others, having for- 
saken the Anglican Ohurch, joined the 
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Sectaries, and finally came. back to the 
Anglican Ohurch again, Dr. "\Vhately quietly 
relllarked, "I hope they are not .going to 
" send us ticket-of-leave clergymen." 
The Archbishop would seem to have been 
averse to all capital punishments, which he 
regarded as anything but a capital cure for 
crime. "Every instance," he said, "of a 
" man's suffering the penalty of the law, is an 
"instance of the failure of that penalty in 
" effecting its purpose, which is, to deter." 
In the social circle he continued to be the 
idol of the few rather than of the many. He 
" delighted in the oddities of thought, in queer 
" quaint. distinctions," observed a gentleman 
who knew him well; "and if an object had by 
" any possibility some strange distorted side 
" or corner, or even point, which was under- 
" most, he would gladly stoop down his mind 
" to get that precise view of it; nay, would 
" draw it in that odd light for the amusement 
" of the company." 
1\1. Guizot, the eminent French statesman, 
has recorded a curious impression of his 
introduction to Dr. Whately :-" Amongst 
" the English prelates with whom I became 
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" acquainted, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
" Whately, a correspondent of our Institute, 
"both interested and surprised me. His 
"lnind appeared to me original and well 
" cultivated; startling and ingenious rather 
"than profound in philosophic and social 
" science; a most excellent man, thoroughly 
" disinterested, tolerant, and liberal; and, in 
"the midst of his unwearying activity and 
" exhaustless flow of conversation, strangely 
" absent, familiar, confused, eccentric, ami. 
"able, and engaging, no matter what un- 
" politeness he Inight commit or what pro- 
" priety he might forget. He was to speak 
" on the 13th of April, 1840, in the House of 
" Lords, in reply to the Archbishop of Can- 
"terbury and Bishop of Exeter, on the 
" question of the. Clergy Reserves in Canada. 
" 'I am not sure,' said Lord Holland to me, 
" 'that in his indiscreet sincerity he may not 
" 'say he sees no good reason \\1
hy there 
" , should be a bench of bishops in the House 
" 'of Peers.' He did not speak, for the 
" debate was adjourned; but on that occasion, 
" as on all others, he would certainly not 
" have sacrificed to the interests of his order 
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" the smallest particle of what he regarded as 
" true, or for the public good." * 
That" indiscreet sincerity" is often an at- 
tribute of true- genius is indisputable. And, 
on the othër hand, it has been renlarked by 
I.4ord Brougham of the Earl of Liverpool, that 
his mediocrity of talents was joined to " its 
"almost constant companion, an extreme 
" measure of discretion in the use of them." t 
The Archbishop was an odd man in many 
,vays. He did not like people to ask him to 
dinner for the purpose of making a lion of 
him during feeding-time. Those who ven- 
tured to do so, often got an ominous dash of 
his great mane in their face. If he thought 
that people tried to make him a buffoon, no 
bust of Socrates could appear more grave. 
Clumsily try to draw him out, and he at once 
shut up. Änd hereby hangs a tale. 
The King of the Belgians having heard an 
animated description of Dr. "\Vhately's con- 
versational powers, which he ,yas anxious to 


-
 "Enlbassy to England in 18-:10," by 1\1. Guizot. 
t "Statesmen of the Thne of George III." second 
Series, yol. i. p. 171. 
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test, favoured him, when passing through 
Belgiun1, with an invitation to dinner at 
Lacken. The Archbishop, to the surprise 
of everyone, and to the special disap- 
pointment of the King, maintained, through- 
out the evening, a complete impassiveness. 
Pegs ,,"-ere dropped, but the Prelate folded him- 
self in reserve and refused to hang his usually 
ready ,vit upon them. It was time to say 
something, and Dr. \Vhately, when about to 
take leave, said, "Your l\lajesty has done infinite 
" mi
chief to all the kingdoms of the earth!" 
Leopold smiled a ghastly smile, while some 
officious listeners, ,vith, as they thelnselves 
thought, much tact, made an attempt to turn 
the conversation. "
ry reason," said the 
.....\.rchbishop, "for saying that your 
Iajesty 
" has done infinite mischief to all the king- 
" dOlns of the earth is, because you have 
"taught your people the blessings of an . 
" elective monarchy." 
Sheridan, when asked what sort of ,vine he 
preferred, replied, " Other people's." It was 
not a joke which could come with truth from 
'Vhately, who seldom if ever dined abroad, and 
\vas never so happy as when presiding at the 
VOL. II. C 
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head of his hospita.ble table, round and round 
which every sort of good wine sped and 
flo"red. 
Indeed, "\vhatever "difficulties" Dr. Wllately 
found in "the writings of St. Paul," he found 
no difficulty in interpreting, in the most 
practicallllanner, that passage wherein Paul 
declares that bishops sholùd be hospitable. 
" He dispensed not only to his clergy," writes 
one of them, "but to a large circle of friends, 
" a constant and dignified hospitality." 
No strait-laced whine ever penetrated these 
festive meetings. The fullest unreserve and 
the heartiest enjoynlent reigned around. Fun, 
almost juvenile in its exuberance, ,vas as often 
the order of the evening as logical puzzles or 
metaphysical speculations; and trying who 
should make the worst pun quite as fre- 
quently occurred as higher tests and tourna- 
ments of wit. At a farewell dinner to Dr. -, 
Bishop Elect of Cork, a bottle of rich old 
Waterloo port, instead of making a rapid cir- 
cuit, rested before him. "Come, -," cried 
the Archbishop from the head of the table, 
"though you rtre John Cork, you mustn't 
" stop the bottle here." 
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The reply attributed to the Bishop was 
quite in the Whateleian vein. "I see your 
" Grace is disposed to dra1V 'Jne O'ld. But, 
" though cha1
ged with corlÌl, I'm not going to 
" be sC1'"ewed." 
" 'Ve are all most anxious to see you 
" elevated," exclaimed the host. "I leave 
"to your Grace, as a disciple of Peel, the 
"privilege of olJening the pOTts," was the 
reply. 
A higher order of wit more usually pre- 
vailed, and it is no wonder that the general 
impression of these dinners at the Palace 
should be so pleasant. 
" Anyone who has ever had the happiness 
" of passing an evening with the Archbishop, 
" or in his company, cannot soon forget the 
" pleasures of the privilege. His mirth was 
" enlivening, his raillery searching, his wit 
" sometimes sparkling, and his conversational 
" powers marvellous. He was something of 
"a monopolist where talk was concerned. 
" We once heard him contending with a 
"loquacious prelate for exclusive possession 
" of the audience; but it was the mountain 
"torrent meeting the tiny rill. He was 
c 2 
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" occasionally comparatively silent where he 
" wished to collect opinions on some subject 
" on ,vhich he was writing. "\Vhatever he 
"could thus glean he \vould embody into 
"his ,vork, most frequently in the form of 
"objections. Silence on his part ,vas indeed 
" the exception, and not the rule." 
" T\vo of a trade never agree;" and we 
believe it was of Dr. "\Vhately that Sydney 
Snlith, ,vho was himself a 11larvellous talker, 
once said, in reply to a remark, that the former 
appeared to great advantage in conversation, 
" Yes, there were some splendid flashes of 
" silence." 
" A favourite play with Dr. "\Vhately," 
"
rites a correspondent, "\yas pencilling a 
" little tale on paper, and then making his 
" right-hand neighbour read and repeat it, 
" in a whisper, to the next man; and so on 
" until everybody round the table had done 
" the same. But the last man was always 
" required to write what he had heard; and 
" the matter was then compared with the 
" original retained by his Grace. In many 
"instances the matter was hardly recogniz.. 
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"able, and Dr. Whately would dra,v an 
" obvious moral; but the cream of the fun 
" lay in his efforts to discover ,vhere the 
"alterations took place. His analytical 
"powers of detection proved, as usual, 
" accurate, and the interpolators were play.. 
" fully pilloried." 
At an auction of the Archbishop's effects, 
in December, 1863, it awakened some emo- 
tions to see his Grace's fine stock of wines 
sold by Cant, and distributed in unpenurious 
salnples among the un,vashed, who, impelled 
by curiosity, had come to the sale, but left 
nothing except innumerable expectorations 
on the Palace carpets. Coarse voices and 
coarser jokes, stimulated by liquor, soon 
became unpleasantly loud, and a,vakened, as 
,ve have said, strange emotions, ,vhen con.. 
trasted with the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul ,vhich had so often filled the same 
apartment. The scene to which we allude 
took place in the dining parlour, where the 
Archbishop's wine-glasses, drinking chalices, 
silver dish-covers, plates, decanters, coasters, 
liquor-stands, and other relics of bygone con- 
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viviality,vere huddled together in prolniscu- 
ous confusion. * 
Archbishop Whately was more closely 
identified with, and more largely influenced 
the political history of Ireland, during an 
eventful period in her annals, than might, 
perhaps, be cursorily supposed. He was a 
sort of ex-officio Viceroy, who from the 
Jear 1831 al,vays acted as one of the 
Lords Justices during the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant. His colleagues in the 
gOyernlnent were frequently Plunket, Bushe, 
Lord 
Iorpeth, and Drummond. There are 
some little incidents interwoven with the 
more important proceedings of Dr. Whately, 
in his capacity of Lord Justice, which it may 
be amusing to notice, in passing. There is 
extant a warrant, dated in 1837, and signed 
by Archbishop vVhately and Lord Plunket, 
ordering the detention at the Dublin Post 
Office of the letters of O'Connell and other 
persons who, during that stormy period, were 


'* Leaving the dining-roolll, ,ve saw the Archbishop's 
:fine travelling carriage-built by Hutton-sold for Æl], 
anù his dog for as many pence ! 
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suspected of a seditious correspondence. 
Many letters were opened and copied, and 
with such dexterity was the process per- 
formed, that no suspicion of this surreptitious 
exploration seems to have been for many 
years after awakened. To the application 
of steam the seals or wafers unresistingly 
succumbed; impressions had been previously 
taken of the seals; and there were men on the 
spot cunning in the art of resealing. If, in some 
conceptions, Dr. VVhately erred in signing a 
warrant for effecting the examination of private 
correspondence, it must be admitted that he 
erred in good company; as there are also in 
existence similar warrants issued by Lords 
Anglesey, 'Vellesley, Hatherton, Mulgrave, 
Ebrington, De Grey, and others. So recently 
as the year 1858, when the Phænix Conspiracy 
attracted the vigilance of Lord Eglin- 
ton's Government, the letters ,vhich passed 
between the sympathizers with that movement 
and the conductors of a popular newspaper 
were opened, read, " sealed and delivered." 
The Archbishop made a joke on one of 
the many occasions that he presided as Lord 
Justice, \vhich \ve may venture to give. An 
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old custom is still in vogue of compelling the 
Lord Justice, on every consecutive occasion 
that he enters on the duties of that office, to 
go through a long-"winded oath and formula.. 
" Thi
 is rank folly," exclaimed Dr. 'Vhately, 
at last losing all patience; "it would be just 
"as reasonable to compel a man to go 
" through the marriage ceremony every tilne 
" he enters his wife's chamber.." 
The Archbishop's name does not appear at 
the foot of the memorable De Grey Procla- 
mation,* which brought the Repeal agitation 


* As illustrative of a forthcoming remark, an extract 
from Raikes' Journal may be given :-" 'Vhen ,ve 'were 

, assembled in the dra,ving-room, before dinner, the Duke 
" of Wellington entered, ,vith the proclamation issued at 
" Dublin Castle, to repress the Repeal meeting at Clontalf, . 
" on the 8th instant, ,vhich he had just received from town 
" by express. He seemed very much elated, and, putting 
"on his spectacles, read the whole proclamation out 
" loud from beginning to end. 'They give us now a 
" , fair pretence to put them down, as their late placard 
" 'invites the l110b to assemble in military order, and 
" 'their horsemen to form in troops. This order, pro- 
" , bably, was not written by O'Connell himself, but by 
" , some eager zealot of his party, who has thus brought 
" 'the affair to a crisL';. Our proclamation is well 
" , drawn up, and avails itself of the unguarded opening 
" , which O'Connell has given us to set hinl at defiance.' " 
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to a crisis, in 1843; although the names of 
several other Privy Councillors are appended 
to it. ,Ve have reason to know, however, 
that he was by no means an unobservant 
or unconcerned spectator of the political 
events of that pregnant period; and, although 
opposed to the prosecution of O'Connell, he 
,vas equally opposed to a surrender of the 
great measure for ,vhich O'Connell struggled. 
" To expect," he said, "to tranquillize and 
" benefit a country by gratifying its agitators, 
" would be like the practice of the supersti- 
" tious of old, \vith their sympathetic po,vders 
"and ointments; who, instead of applying 
"nledicaments to the wound, contented 
"themselves with salv'ing the slvord which 
" had inflicted it." 
But he woulJ have his joke at the expense 
of the prosecutors, and publicly too. It was, 
and we believe still is, customary at the 

Iodel School, in l\farlborough Street, to 
Inarshal the boys every morning, in a form 
by no means dissimilar to the military rank 
and file. 'Vhile going through their evolu- 
tions one day at this time, the Archbishop 
was observed in the distance affecting the 
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most violent manifestations of excitement 
and alarm. The Inspector, deserting his 
post, ran to Dr. Whately for an explanation. 
"Ho, ho," he said, "military order and 
"array. If Mr. Attorney-General T. B. C. 
" Smith, or his myrmidons, catch you, you 
" will just catch it, I promise you." 
If averse to intimidation on the popular 
side, he pitted himself with still greater firm- 
ness against the Orange ovations, in which 
that once intolerant ascendancy were prone 
to indulge. 'Vhen Dr. Whately first came 
to Ireland, he found traces of an old and 
silIy fashion, of dressing and daubing the 
statue of William III. in College Green-a 
ceremony often attended with midnight dis- 
order and outrage. By the presence of his 
powerful muscle and sinew, he contributed 
largely to strangle the serpent of discord, 
and to obliterate the slimy cycles of its pro- 
gress. In an unpublished letter to Bishop 
Copleston, written shortly after his assump- 
tion of the reins of Dublin, Dr. Whately 
denounces these odious practices. And, in 
reference to the fashion of painting the statue 
and its pedestal in the vulgar brilliancy of 
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orange and blue, he adds, "even the Pagans 
"would never paint a trophy." 
The letter in which this passage occurs is 
one of many which Bishop Copleston's widow 
returned to Dr. vVhately some years ago; 
and at a future day they may see the light. 
The Rev. Charles Dickinson, having acted 
very efficiently as private Secretary to Dr. 
"\Vhately, and evinced, in his intercourse with 
him, the powers of no ordinary mind, com- 
bined with the most self-forgetting modesty, 
was promoted-partly in compliment to the 
high estimate formed of him by his Grace, 
and partly in recognition of the broad 
liberality of his views-to the see of Meath, 
then vacant by the death of Bishop Alex- 
ander. The Consecration Sermon was 
preached on the 27th December, 1840, by 
Dr. Whately. Dr. Dickinson proceeded to 
his diocese; but while engaged in "\vriting his 
primary charge, he was cut off by mortal 
illness. In the events which follo"\ved we 
have abundant evidence of that generous 
kindliness of disposition which the Arch- 
bishop strove, too often successfully, to C011- 
ceal. He treated the bishop's -widow muni- 
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ficently; provided for his sons in offices 
connected with the Church; and in the fol- 
lowing letter, for which we are indebted to 
the recording hand of Dean 'Vest, testified 
the strong emotions of grief and sympathy 
which filled him. It is addressed to the 
present rector of N arraghmore :- 
"July 15tlt., 1842. 


" 
fy DEAR CHARLES,- 
" I address you as the eldest son of 
" my beloved friend, and as one (though not 
"the only one) old enough to apply to a 
" profitable use the sharp lesson you have 
" received. 
" It is not, certainly, the lesson we, in our 
" short-sighted judgment, should have chosen 
" for you, or for myself; but it is for us to 
"learn the lesson that is set us by our 
" heavenly Teacher, who has assured us that 
" , all things work together for good to them 
" , that loye Him.' If we acknowledge this 
" only when we see ho
v things work together 
"for good; if we can say, 'Thy will be 
" , done,' only when God's ,viII happens to 
"concur with ours, our faith in HÜn is 
" nothing; we have our religion for nothing; 
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"for the humblest of our fellow-creatures 
" may expect us to approve of, and acquiesce 
" in, His decisions, when they just fall in with 
" our own. 
" But you have learnt, if it be not very 
" lTIuch your o,vn fault, a better lesson: for, 
" , Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done,' 
" was a text on which your father's whole 
" life ""as the best of sermons. 
" I am not going, therefore, to tease you 
" with those topics of consolation "\vhich you 
" must have learned from him-I have need 
"of all my efforts to apply them for 
"myself. 'Vhat he was to me, God and I 
" only know; and I feel that to indulge any 
"selfish grief for a private friend, when the 
" Church has sustained such a loss, would 
" be very unlike his public-spirited character. 
"But I ,vish to put before yon some 1'e- 
" marks on the points in his character which 
" may be made the most profitable to all of 
"you as an example. It is a most pre- 
" cious legacy, if you use it aright; for I anl 
" sure you ought to consider such a father- 
"even when dead-as a far greater benefit 
" than a living father, such as most men are. 
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" You may think, perhaps, that there is no 
" need for anyone to tell you anything about 
" one you knew so well. But I have known 
"him, in fact, longer than you, for years 
" before you were at all of an age to appre- 
" ciate him; and I have also known much 
"more of other- Inen, and therefore know 
" wherein he was distinguished from them. 
" His being your father, you know, was the 
"appointment of Providence, and was to 
"you merely good fortune; to me, our 
"friendship was the result of deliberate 
" choice; and my good fortune was only 
"in having such a man cast in my 
" way. 
"l\Iost children who have had what is 
"called a religious education, have been 
"placed, more or less, in danger to their 
"faith, by seeing religion associated either 
" with \veak and contemptible superstition, 
" or with gloomy austerity. The contempt 
" or disgust thus generated are hard to be got 
"over. But your father was a man who, I 
" am confident, supported the wavering faith 
"of many, through his high intellectual 
" endowments. 
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" l\Iany a one, I have no doubt, said to 
"himself-not in so lllany ,vords, but in 
" feeling,-' It cannot be all a delusion, for 
" , I see a man of uncollllllonly strong sense 
" , heartily embracing it;' and, 'It cannot, 
" , in itself, be anything dismal; for here is 
" , a most sincere Christian enjoying life "\vith 
" , more than common cheerfulness, and yet 
" , enjoying it like a traveller on business, 
" ',vho admires every fine prospect, and 
" 'enjoys the company of every pleasant 
" , fellow-traveller, yet never, for a moment, 
" , forgets his journey's end.' 
" You should reIn ark, also, the union in 
" so many points of qualities which are apt 
" to be considered as incompatible. In the 
"bosom of his falnily YO
t kno"\v what he 
" was ;-a stranger Illight have thought him 
"a lllan. who had no heart but for his 
"family. To a friend, I know what he was; 
" -a more zealous, affectionate, and constant 
"friend, could not be found among those 
",vho have no relations at all. To the 
" Church, . to his country, to lllankind at 
"large, he was as full of public spirit and 
"benevolence, as if he had neither friend 
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" nor relative in the world. * * * * * 
" 'BE YE 'VISE AS SERPEXTS, AXD HARMLESS 
" , AS DOVES,' is a precept for the union of 
" qualities, as dissimilar as any can be that 
" are not incompatible: and his life was a 
"continual illustration of that text. No 
" child could be 1110re guileless and full of 
" simplicity of heart; no ,,
ily polit.ician could 
" be more cautiously and vigilantly exempt 
" from simplicity of head. 'Vhether you "\vill 
" ever attain to an 
quality-or approach to 
" equality-with bim in ability, is a matter 
" wh
ch does not principally depend on your- 
" selves. He was, in my opinion, most 
" rarely gifted with a great variety of mental 
" powers; but be was not the man who, if 
" he had had but one talent, would have 'hill 
" , it in a napkin.' He set hÍ1nself in earnest 
" to reg'Ldate his mind on Christian principles, 
"and to make the best use he could of 
" all the gifts, all the opportunities that he 
"possessed. This yon can do, if you act 
" upon the ilnplÛse of the 11loment, and not 
" on system-on principle-according to the 
" best judgment you can form of Christianity, 
" and if you suffer your religion to evaporate 
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" in feelings and strong expressions instead 
"of applying it steadily to the every-day 
" business of life,-you ,vill differ widely fronl 
" him, not in the nU1nbe-r of talents intrusted 
" to you, but in the 
lse of them. 
" If you imitate, in this and in other points, 
" the example he has left you, you will not 
" only be doing ,vhat he would most earnestly 
" ,vish you to do, but you will be preparing 
" for a reunion with hilll; for, as far as one 
" can venture to speak confidently, one fal- 
" lible mortal of another, I do feel confident, 
"that if there be a heaven, there "\ve shall 
" find hinl, if the fault be not OltrS- 


" , Veniet felicius ævum, 
" Quando iternm tecun1, lSim modo dignus, ero.' 


"Think, IllY dear Charles, ,vhat would 
" have been your delight at the unexpected 

, recovery of your father, after the physicians 
"had given him oyer. And yet, tbough 
" restored to you for the present, death must 
"ere long have parted you. But to meet 
" such a friend, NEYER to part more. 0 h:) 
" what ,vould one not go through for that! 
" We have only to go through a riff like 
VaT;. II. D 
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"his. God bless you and me to do this, is 
"the sincere and fervent prayer of your 
" faithful friend, 


"RICHARD DUBLIX." 


Dr. Dickinson had distinguished hiIllself 
in helping to promote Catholic Emancipation, 
and other liberal measures; and the see of 
Meath was offered to him by Lord Morpeth, * 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, "on ac- 
" count of the high opinion the Government 
"had formed of his character and prin- 
" ciples;" and accon1panied by an expression 
of high personal gratification, as the appoint.- 
ment had been one ,vhich the noble Lord 
had, for a long time, desired. It was errone- 
ously alleged, and is still rather generally 
believed, that Dr. Whately had, as a matter 
of course, exerted his influence ,vith the 
Government to procure the preferment of his 
favourite se6retary and chaplain; but ,ve 
have it on the authority of Dr. 'Vest, that 
such a supposition is entirely destitute of 
foundation, "as it had always been to him a 
" point of scruple never to offer hilllself as 


.
 
 ow Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of I relaud. 
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" a debtor to any Governlnent by asking 
" favours either for himself or his friends." 
There can be no doubt, however, that, 
although not expressly avowed, Dr. Dickin- 
son's elevation was effected mainly with a 
view to complinlent Dr. 'Vhately. 
Previous to obtaining the see, Dr. Dickin- 
son had been appointed by Dr. ,Vhately vicar 
of St. Ânn's, Dublin, in succession to Lord 
Harburton, under ,vhose incumbency an 
incident occurred too amusing to omit from 
these pages. Lord M-, as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Daunt, had obtained his title, 
during a venal period, in gracious recognition 
of some dexterous traffic in parliamentary 
votes; and he ,yas as unprincipled in pecu- 
niary as in political transactions. When 
Lord Kerry's house in Stephen's Green was 
for sale, a Mrs. Keating ambitioned to be- 
come the possessor of a pew attached to it, 
which she elToneously assumed belonged to 
Lord M -, and waited upon him to nego- 
tiate a purchase. 
, 
"I alll not aware that I own any pew in 
" St. Ânn's," said Lord M-. "Pardon 
"me," replied 
frs. I(eating, "I find your 
D 2 
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" Lordship has one; and, if you ha\ye no ob- 
" jection, I anl willing to buy it." 
Thus appealed to, Lord M-- threw out 
no further obstacle. A bargain was struck; 
he took the money; and on the following 
Sunday :1\lrs. I(eating, in an imposing suit of 
rustling bOlnbazine, sailed up the nave to take 
possession of her pew; but the beaùle, with 
luuch firmLess, interposed, and, in reply to 
her explanatory remonst.rances, declared that 
it \vas " the I(erry pew," and had never, at 
any period, belonged to Lord :1\1-. 
The lady, smarting under the combined con- 
sciousness of the trick and the slight, retired 
with considerably less inflation than she had 
advanced, and lost no time in waiting on Lord 
M-, in the hope of obtaining some redress. 
"My Lord," she began, "as regards the 
" pew at St. Ann's,"- 
H Oh," interrupted the peer, laughing, 
"you may have twenty more pews on the 
" same terms." 
"Pray don't add insult to injury, 111Y 
" Lord; you must be aware of your Inistake, 
" and that you really never held any pew in 
" St. Ann's." 
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"I told you so in the first instance, " 
replied Lord M--. 
" Under all the circumstances," proceeded 
his fair visitor, " I trust your Lordship ",viIi 
" k---indly refund the lnoney." 
"Impossible, HlY dear madanl; it's gone 
" long ago." 
" But your Lordship's character"- 
"That is also gone," exclaiIned Lord 

1-, leaning back in his easy chair and 
laughing Ï1TIrlloderately. 
The llloney ,vas never returned, and J..lord 
1\1-- subsequently obtained an unenviable 
notoriety for selling the 
omrnissions of a 
reginlent of lnilitia in which he ,vas colonel; 
:lnd ,,,,hen upbraided ,vith the act by the Lord 
Lieutenant, coolly replied, " Your Excellency 
" always told us to assinlilate the nlilitia as 
"far as possible to the line. In the line, 
" cOlnnlissions are sold." 
But ,ve Inust again leave the cap and bells 
for tho nlitre. Those ,vho ac1lnired Bishop 
Dickinson ,vere very anxious that Dr. 
\Vhately shoulù ,vrite his life. The follo,ving 
is his Grace's reply to Dr . 'Vest on the 
subject :- 
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" Às for me, you cannot doubt that the 
" idea of writing the memoir myself was very 
"long, and certainly revolved in my own 
" mind, and discussed with several friends; 
" and I have long been fully satisfied that 
" ,vhatever I may write on that subject must 
" not appear but as a POSthU1l10US work. I 
" am, on the \vhole, perhaps, the best quali- 
"fled of all to state the Inost important 
"occurrences, and describe the most Îm- 
" portant points of character, supposing me 
" to be writing what is not to be read in my 
" lifetime; for that which is, I should be one 
" of the worst qualified, from the very same 
" causes, in a great measure; viz., lny being 
" 1nysclj
 so mixed 1lp with hiln, that I could 
" not (in an immediate publication) say, con- 
" sistently with delicacy, even what many 
" others, or almost anyone else could. It is 
" precisely because, as you say, I dug the 
" diamond up, and set it, and ,yore it myself, 
" that it ,vould be unbearable for me to de- 
"scribe and particularize, even as others 
"could. In a posthumous work, great all 0 ,v- 
" ances are made. The indelicacy of egotism 
" is pardoned in a dead man; and so is a good 
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"deal of free stricture on others. Death 
" gives a solemnity to what a man writes, 
" knowing it is not to be seen till he is dea.d ; 
" and, moreover, people have nothing 'Jnore 
"to fear from him. In short, though the 
" 'Palace of Truth ' (of Madame Genlis) would 
"be an intolerable place to 7 iüe in, Inost 
" would deem it a very good place to drie in, 
" i. e., for the dying n1an to speak his mind 
" quite freely about himself and others, once 
" for all. So do not think of me, unless it 
" be to ascertain any fact or date." 
. In June, 1845, Dr. W'hately published 
another enlarged edition of his "Thoughts 
" on the Sabbath." From a copy no, v before 
us, privately annotated in the autograph of 
Dr. 'Vhately, we find that the Rev. Dr. 
Fitzgerald, his domestic chaplain and secre- 
tary, and no,,," Bishop of Killaloe, who is 
generally thought to have gone with his chief 
on all points, and particularly on this vexed 
question, holds an opposite policy. In the 
published copy, Dr. Fitzgerald's name is not 
gIven. 
, " According to the principles, therefore, 
" "\vhich I have laid down in the essay , On 
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" 'the Love of Truth,' " writes 'Vhately, " I 
" cannot allow myself even to deliberate as 
"to the expediency of such a procedure. 
" Yet a person of undoubted piety, ,,-ell in- 
"formed, and singularly intelligent, avowed 
" to me, that though in his own mind he fully 
" concurred with Iny opinion, he should J-et, 
" if he had the regulation of a Christian COIll- 
" munity, think ít advisable to inculcate on 
" the mass of the people the strictest sabba- 
" tarianisIn, based on the obligation of the 
" l\f . L . -" P '> 4 
osalC a\\. - _ . i-J 
. 
....tl.nd again, 7 pages farther on, he writes :- 
" I may add, that a very learned and intel- 
" Ii gent friend of luine, having expressed hi
 
"dissent froll1 Iny views on this subject, 
" I requested hÌln, previously to this republi- 
"cation of them, to let me know if there 
" \vere any argulnents that had ,veight with 
" hiIn, which I had overlooked, that I n1ight 
" be enabled either to correct 111Y opinions, 
"if erroneous, or to reply to objections 
" against them. He did not, ho,vever, furnish 
" me with anything whatever of the kind." 
Every new edition of these "Thoughts on 
" the Sabbath "-five appeared, and the Arch.. 
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bishop ,vas specially proud of them-sank 
him deeper in the estimation of the Evan- 
gelical portion of his priests and flock. One 
sustaining address on the subject, signed by 
an archdeacon and a large share of the n101"e 
liberal clergy, did appear. A word of kindly 
praise froIll any part of his diocese ,vas such 
a novelty, that Dr. vVhately felt, on this oc- 
casion, deeply grateful; the writer was Illade 
Bishop of l\feath-and his sons received rich 
livings fron1 the Archbishop's hands. 
The italicised portion of the following 
note is in the autograph of Dr. \Vhately, and 
belongs to the privately annotated yolume, of 
"\vhich 1ye have had the use. 
" I feel it right to add, that my lalllcnteù 
" friend, Bishop Dickinson, ",
hose 'Remaius ' 
"have been recently published, "ras, as I 
" learned subsequently, the person ,vho dre,,- 
"up the aboye address; and that he had 
" always maintained the same doctrines 1vith 
" Inyselfrespecting the Sabbath and
heLord's 
" day; ancZ therefore I thought P1'01Jcr to bcstozv 
" 1/2 70 11, his son* the lJarish of l3f. Anne's, not- 



. The Rev. IIercules H. Dickin:;oll. 
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"rwithstanding his youth and the 11/l
1nbe}' of 
" clergy in liLY d'iorese of longcJ. standing. 
" RD. DUBLIN." 
In the Session of 1845, we find Dr. 
vVhately, in the House of Lords, eloquently 
supporting, both by voice and vote, the Duke 
of Wellington's lTIotion in fayour of the grant 
to Maynooth College. Ånd here again we 
are forcibly renlinded of the contrast between 
Dr. Whately's policy and that of his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Magee, who, in his Parliamentary 
evidence, recorded the opinion, that "the 
" J\faynooth Institution was not favourable to 
" tranquillity, nor, I fear, to the principles of a 
" sound civil allegiance." " IIa ving," added 
Dr. J\fagee, "given my opinion so decidedly 
" on the Maynooth College, I beg leave to 
" add, that at the time when that college ",vas 
"founded I felt the danger of an exclusive 
" establishment for Roman Catholic students 
"so strongly, that I then expressed my 
" objections to it openly, and interested my- 
" self as far as I properly could against it ; 
" having urged to the representatives of the 
" University of Dublin, of "\vhich I was then a 
" member, the propriety of opposing the Bill 
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" for founding that college in its passage 
" through Parliament." * 
Dr. Wllately, as usual, pursued the oppo- 
site direction in 'the very cathedral wherein 
Dr. l\1agee said that the Catholics had a 
"Church ,vithout a religion," and denounced 
a monastic system of education. His suc- 
cessor, in ] 845, delivered a Charge which 
strongly condelnned the opposition to 
fay- 
nooth, adding, "that party spirit and political 
"animosity ,yas as bad as the worship of 
" the grim and bloody l\Ioloch, and the other 
"abominations of the heathen. He could 
" not' see how a man who ,yould not adopt 
" , a policy of expediency could sit in Parlia- 
" , ment at alL' , Would they turn out Popery 
" , as Ferdinand and Isabella turned the l\Ioors 
" , out of Spain? ' He might be asked," he 
said, ",vhether he considered religious error 
" less an evil than a deficiency in gentlemanly 
" habits and the polish of civilization? The 
"answer was obvious. The State might 
" remedy the latter; it could not alter the 


.:
 "The Evidence of His Grace the Archbishop of 
" Dublin [Dr. l\IageeJ before the Select Conlmittee of the 
" Houf;e uf Lord--," pp. 110, 12()
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" former evil. He denounced that dulness 
" of thought, the result of an ill-conducted 
" education, which confounded liberal tolera- 
" tion with latitudinarian indifference. H 
This Charge, as may be readily believed, 
elicited a renewed outburst of the storn1 
\vhich had so long and so violently pursued 
him in Ireland. 
But Dr. 'Vhately, although he voted on 
the J\Iaynooth question, never gave in Parlia- 
Inent \vhat is called" a ministerial yote," nor 
did he ever give even an election vote, if we 
except his memorable support of Sir Robert 
Peel on the Catholic question. He often 
said that an ecclesiastic should constantly 
ailn never to incur the ÌInputation of being a 
party man. 
Dr. 'Vhately belonged to neither the High 
nor the Low Church parties, but steadily 
steered an even middle course. 
In a fireside argument on toleration one 
cyening at his o\vn house, Dr. 'Vhately ,vas 
asked if he ,vould not give some advantage 
to those \vho were in the right over those 
who were in the ,,"rong? " By all means!" 
replied the Archbishop, "but 1\ r ho are they? 
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"Of course we are right and the Romanists 
"vvrong?" proceeded the reluctant tolerator. 
"I believe that I am right," said the Arch- 
bishop, "but I am not infallible: if you were 
"to ask IllY friend 1-\.rchbishop ]'lurray if he 
" was in the right, he ,vould doubtless reply 
",vith more confidence in the affirmative; 
" such is the advantage ,vhich the Roman 
" Catholics have over us in possessing an 
" infallible guide." 
"But we have an infallible guide," re- 
Jnarkec1 the other. 
" In what?" asked Dr. vVhately. 
" In the Holy Scriptures," replied his com- 
panlon. 
" I grant that they are infallible," he went 
on, "but ho,v are you infallibly certain that 
" you infallibly appreciate the infallible sense 
" of the Holy Scriptures? " 
His companion was silent. 
"Observe," he continued, as he follo,ved 
up his advantage, "observe ho,v Erasmus, 
" Calvin, Socinns, and a host of other able 
" men, all deduce different meanings from the 
" same passage. Among the Gerlllan Re- 
" formers there was a complete recrimination 
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" On the grounds of mistranslation and mlS- 
"representation of the Bible. Luther ac- 
" cused Munzer with distorting the Word of 
" God; and the same charge was laid at 
" Luther's door by Zwinglius. The transla- 
" tion by CEcolampadius was severely criticised 
"by Beza, whose version was in turn cen- 
" sured by Castalio; and both Beza and Cas- 
"talio were stigmatized by Molinceus as 
" blundering translators."* 
This conversation led to an elaborate train 
of thought, "\vhich resulted in the publication 
of " A Discourse on Infallibility," preached as 
an ordination sermon in 1846. 
In this performance Dr. "\Vhately unfolded 
all the resources of his powerful logical acu- 
men, and in private conversation he was heard 
to say "that a Protestant controversialist, 


-x- The monstrous nlisinterpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by the Je-ws, as evinced in their misapprehension 
and murder of the l\lessiah, shows how a vast people, 
numbering many lllen of great learning, Inay all read 
Holy "\V rit, and yet fail to appreciate its sense. And it 
is very remarkable, that after having crucified the real 
:M:essiah they should have allowed then1selves to be 
duped by eighteen false l\lessiah
, of WhOlll Zabbathai 
Zevi was the last.- ED. 
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"\vho was victorious in other points but 
" failed in this, was like a chess-player, \vho, 
" after taking several pieces, is checkmated 
" by the scholar's nlove." 
The late Rev. Dr. O'Connell, the most 
prominent Roman Catholic controversialist 
of his day, regarding this discourse as an 
assault on the Church of which he was a 
member, replied to it froln the pulpit at great 
length, and subsequently published the ser- 
mon. Dr. 'Vhately , however, in a letter to J. R. 
Corballis, Esq., distinctly asserts that he did 
not mean his Discourse on Infallibility as 
an attac lÌ1 on any particular church, dashing 
his pen under the \vurd thus italicised. 
The Directors of thel\Ianchester Athenæum, 
in October, 1846, invited a number of ms- 
tinguished nlen, including the Archbishop of 
Dublin and Lord Morpeth (now Earl of Car- 
lisle), to enliven by their presence a breakfast 
and soirée, with which the Institute was in- 
augurated. Dr. vVhately spoke with his accus- 
tomed originality and pith. At the breakfast 
he said, among other good things,- 
" It Inay be quite superfluous in nle to de- 
" tain you \vith any expression of IllY hearty 
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" sympathy and "
arln good \vishes towards 
" this place and Institution, because the very 
" circumstance of my being here expresses 
" that sufficiently (cheers). I certainly should 
" not have left the very nUlnerous and press- 
"ing calls that I have in Dublin, overbur- 
" dened as I generally alTI \vith business, to 
" come over here for the sake of looking at 
" a mere raree-show, or to attend a dance 
" (cheers). I thought it incumbent on me to 
" sho\v the very great interest I have in every- 
"thing concerning the diffusion of know- 
" ledge (cheers). I feel, of course, great 
" interest in the diffusion of kllo\vledge every- 
"where. I need not, hO\\Tever, say anything 
" about that, because my life, in fact, has 
"been occupied in official and non-official 
" efforts of that kind. But I think that edu- 
"cation is more peculiarly important in a 
" wealthy and populous manufacturing town 
" like this; and I must say, though it may 
" not be the warmest kind of panegyric, but 
" it was what strikes me, that not only does 
" this Institution do credit to the town of 
" Manchester, but the \vant of it previously 
" did the town great discredit." 
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The Archbishop ,vas in still better humour 
at the soirée. 
" I presume that those \\
ho have done me 
" the honour of calling upon 1ne to address 
"SOlne observations to you this evening, 
"have done so froIll the thought, perhaps, 
" that I should have to communicate to you 
" SOlne of the results and obseryations ema- 
" nating from n1Y own experience. I shall 
" do so, but very briefly, begging you, in the 
" first pl
co, to bear in Inil1d, that "\vhen I 
"said I had been for thirty-eight years 
" connected ,vith education, I did not n1ean 
" that I had been occupied in making speeches 
"upon it. (Laughter.) I have been en- 
"gaged in the practice of it and not in 
" haranguing upon it; and, therefore, it is 
" not to be expected that I can address yon 
" ,vith the same eloquence that others can 
" do who haye not seen and done as much as 
" I have. (Laughter and cheers.)" 
Dr. 'Vhately spoke at considerable length; 
but the effect ,vas, perhaps, marred by 
bestriding his great hobby-horse of Irish 
national education, and giving it enormous 
rCIn. 
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" I ,vould not hear this lYlanchester Insti- 
. "tution assailed with any calumny in Ireland 
" or else,vhere, when it was in my power to 
"repel it. (Cheers.) And I believe that 
"none of you would willingly listen to any 
"calumny that tended to disparage the 
"merits or to defeat the object of such an 
" in
titution as ours [that of National Educa- 
" tionJ. Gentlelllen, it is not a Goc11ess 
" system" - and the Archbishop then en- 
tered upon an elaborate vindication of it. He 
referred to the formidable antagonism with 
which its earlier career ,vas beset, and 
exulted ,vith no ordinary enthusiasm in the 
triumphant success and firm footing which he 
too hastily believed it had at last attained. 
" A time for everything and everything in 
" its proper place" was one of the aphoristic 
copy-heads supplied by Dr. Whately for the 
use of the children of the National School; 
and favourite Scripture texts with hiln ,vere 
those occurring in the third chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, beginning "All things have their 
" season . . . . . Â time to weep, and a tinle 
" to laugh. A time to lTIOUrn, and a time 
" to dance." 
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It cannot be said that he failed to practise 
what he preached. In his principles and 
movements he ,vas methodical; and he 
carried them out with an energetic tread 
which often crushed the toes of those who 
placed thelTIselves in his way.. He did not 
like to see a man turning up the whites of 
his eyes during dinner or other social hours; 
and when the Bishop of 0-, one day at 
his own table, was descanting in a tone more 
suitable to a Prie Dieu than the easy chair 
in ,vhich he sat, Dr. 1Vhately, dropping his 
knife and fork, suddenly exclaimed, "Do 
" you know the best way of dressing cab- 
" bage ?" and, without waiting for a reply, 
entered into an elaborate and instructive 
detail regarding its cu.lture, from the sowing 
of the seed to the culinary preparation of the 
plant. 


E 2 
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CHAPTER II. 


Dn.. ",V HATELY was accustolned to reCelye 
every ,Vednesc1ay such of his clergy as chose 
to fì"equent those levees. At first they "
ere 
very scantily attended; but as soon as the 
report spread tha.t as much ,vit as "ri
donl 
characterized them, a push and a shoye ,,
cre 
often needed to get in. 
" The conferences" which took place on 
these occasions ,vere a rare treat to ,yitness. 
ConUnÙrUlTIS anù canons, logic anù laughter, 
puns and parables, fell fronl the Archbishol} 
in exhaustless profusion; ,vearing the Initrü 
one minute, donning the cap and bells the 
next, but always ,yise and ,vitty. Anon he 
woulù be found " discoursing on SOlne theo- 
"logical point," writes his chapIaill, Dr. 
H. R. Dickinson, "thro,ving out hints for 
"sermons, enlivening his remarks often by 
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" some fact of natural history, some curious 
" illustration, or entertaining anecdote, under 
"the guise of pleasantry almost always 
"impressing sonle important truth. There 
"",yas an occasional abrupt unceremonious- 
" ness and inattention to superficial courte- 
" sies, but the genuine kindliness of the man 
" soon made those ,vho "\vere brought into 
"lllore frequent intercourse with him un- 
" Inindful of these peculiarities of nlanner." 
" The Archbishop's abrupt unceremonious- 
" ness and inattention to superficial courte- 
"sies," as noticed by his chaplain, struck 
those against whom they jostled all the more 
forcibly, from the fact that no one made less 
allo\yance for the absence of courteous cere- 
mony than Dr. \Vhately hinlself. In one of 
his published works he lays clown the prin- 
ciple "\vith almost all the authority of an 
article of faith. 
" Mankind are not formed to live without. 
" cerenlony and form: The 'inward, spiritual 
" , grace' is very apt to be lost without the 
" 'external, visible sign.' J\Iany are COll- 
"tinually setting up for the expulsion of 
" cerenlonies from this or that, and often, 
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" with advantage, when they have so mul- 
" tiplied as to grow burdensome; but if ever 
" they have carried this too far, they have 
"been either forced to bring back some 
"ceremonies, or have found the want of 
"them. The same is found in the minor 
" department of manners; when form is too 
"much neglected, true politeness suffers 
" diminution; then, we are obliged to bring 
"some back, and when these again grow 
" burdensome, we lay them aside again; so 
" that there is a continual fllL",{ and reflux. 
" Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
" CeTe'lnony and form of every kind derive 
"their necessity from our imperfection. If 
"we were perfectly spiritual, we might 
" worship God without any form at all, "\vith- 
" out ever uttering words; as we are not, 
" it is a folly to say, 'One may be just as 
" , pious on one day as another, in one place or 
" 'posture as another,' &c.; I ans,ver, angels 
" may; Inan cannot. Again, if we "\vere all per- 
" fectly benevolent, good-tempered, attentive 
" to the gratifying of others, &c., we might 
" dispense "\vith all the forms of good-breed- 
" ing; as it is, we cannot; we are not 
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" enough of heroes to fight ,vithout disci- 
"pline. Selfishness will be sure to assail us 
" if we once let the barriers be broken down. 
" At the same time it is evident from what 
" has been said that the hi'] her Oll1
 nat

Tei:-; 
" cCl1"ried, the less forrn 
ve need. 
" But though "\ve may deservedly congra- 
"tulate society on being able to dispense 
" with this or that ceremony, do not let us 
" be in a hurry, to do so, till we are sure 
" we can do without it. It is taking a"\vay 
" crutches to cure the gout. The opposite 
" extreme of substituting the external form 
" for the thing signified, is not more danger- 
" ous or more common, than the neglect of 
"that form. It is all very well to say, 
" 'There is no use in bidding good-morrow 
" 'or good-night to those who know I "\vish 
" 'it; of sending one's love, in a letter, to 
" 'those ,vho do not doubt it,' &c. All this 
" is very well in theory, but it will not do 
" for practice. Scarce any friendship, or any 
"politeness, is so strong as to be able to 
" subsist ,vithout any external supports of 
" this kind; and it is even better to have too 
" much form than too little." 
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True to this principle, Richard .'Vhate1JT 
kept up an uninterrupted correspondence 
with his old friends. ." Correspondences," 
says Sydney Smith, "\vho was never kno"\vn to 
preserve a letter, "correspondences are like 
" sIllall-clothes before the invention of su
- 
" penders-it is impossible to keep them up." 
The task was not difficult to Dr. 'Vhately, 
",vho used to say that letters were the rivets 
of friendship. The follo"\ving is addresse(l 
to his old preceptor, Bishop Copleston, and 
appears in the life of that prelate :- 


"DUBLIN, 7tlz. July, 1845. 
" 1\1.:1 DEAR LORD,- 
" I am bound to send, and you to receive, 
1;' as a kind of lord of the soil, every production 
" of my pen, as a token of ackno"\v-ledgment 
., that frolll you I have derived the main 
"principles on "\vÌlich I have acted and 
" speculated through life. Not that I hayc 
" adopted anything froln you implicitly and 
H on authority, but from conviction, pro- 
" duced by the reasons you adduced. This, 
"however, rather increases the obligation, 
" since you furnished me not only 1yith the 
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"theorems, but the delllonstrations - not 
" only with the fruit, but the trees that bore 
"them. It cannot, indeed, be proved that 
" I should not have elnbraced the very saIne 
" principles if I had never kno,vn you; and, 
" in like manner, no one can prove that the 
"battle of 'V aterloo ,,
oulc1 not have been 
" fought and ,von if the Duke of 'Vellington 
"had been killed the day before, but still 
" the fact re111ains that the duke diel actually 
" gain that battle. And it is no less a fact 
" that Iny principles were learnt from you. 
" 'Vhen it happens_that we cOlnpletely concur 
" as to the application of any principle, it is 
" so much the more agreeable; but in all cases 
" the law remains in force, that ' ,vhatsoever 
" , a man soweth, that also shall he reap;' 
" and the credit, or the discredit, of having 
" lnyself to reckon among your \vorks, must, 
" in justice, appertain to you. 
"Believe me to be, at the end of forty 
" years, your grateful and affectionate friend 
" and pupil, 


"R. DUBLIN." 
" I have often said," ,yrites Moore, "that 
" correspondence between friends should be 
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"like the flow of notes in music-if too 
"long an interval is allowed to take place 
" between the tones, one loses the chain of 
" song, the idea of melody is interrupted, 
" and ,ve listen to the sounding note (,vhen 
" it comes) with faint, or at least, diminished 
"gratification." Whately felt this, and acted 
accordingly. 
N or did he belong to that class ,vho, 
,vhen a friend dies, consign his memory to 
oblivion. His Charge, delivered in 1850, is 
dedicated to the revered memory of Edward 
Copleston, "with affectionate and sorrowing 
" veneration." 
It was often made a source of complaint 
or reproach against Dr. Whately, that he 
cultivated few friendships, and enclosed his 
existence ,vithin a narrow circle. Of the great 
bulk of his species, it must be confessed he 
had no very exalted opinion. "The gene- 
" rality of mankind," he would say, " are as 
"good and as wise as - the generality." 
One circumstance might be told, ,vhich 
throws light on the motives which greatly 
influenced Dr. "\Vhately in his choice of 
friends. 
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" I see no reason," he said, " why those 
"who have been dearest friends on earth, 
"should not, when admitted to the future 
"happy state, continue to be so, "\vith full 
. " knowledge and recollection of their former 
"friendship. If a man is still to continue 
" (as there is every reason to suppose) a 
" social being, and capavle of friendship, it 
" seems contrary to all probability that he 
" should cast off or forget his former friends, 
"who are partakers \vith him of the like 
" exaltation. He will indeed be greatly 
" changed from what he was on earth, and 
"unfitted perhaps for friendship with such 
" a being as one of us is n01V; but his friend 
"will have undergone, by supposition, a 
, corresponding change." 
The Irish famine, and the pestilential cycles 
which it left behind, elicited from Dr. \Vllately 
a remarkable Charge. Addressing the Pro- 
testant clergy "on the right use of national 
afflictions," he urged them to alleviate the 
sufferings of the famine-stricken poor-not to 
ask if the applicant were a Catholic or a 
Protestant, but rather to imitate the Sama- 
ritan, who inquired not whether the wounded 
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traveller ,vas a worshipper at Jerusalem or at 
Mount Geriziln. The Archbishop praised the 
clergy for having thus acted so far- H a 
" testimony," he added, "whatever nlay be 
" its yalue in other respects, is at least "that 
" of one whom you l.ïlO\V by experience- 
" some of you by very long experience-to be 
" incapable of courting popularity by speaking 
" otherwise than he really thinks." 
The system of proselytizing by means of 
breakfasts and breeches, to which more than 
one evangelical bishop notoriously lent his 
sanction, received caustic condemnation fron1 
Dr. Whately in this Charge. 
" Attempts ",-ere made indeed, he said, in 
" some fe,v instances (as I relnarked to you 
" last year) to induce persons to carryon a 
" system of covert proselytislll by holding 
" out relief to bodily wants and sufferings as 
" a kind of bribe for conyersion," -but" these 
" attempts," he added, "were almost inya- 
" riably unsuccessful." And again :- 
" 'Vhile it is our duty to take every suit- 
"able occasion of promulgating and ad- 
"vocating-mildly indeed, but boldly and 
" firmly-what )ve deliberately believe to be 
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" revealed truth and refuting error, it is both 
"unsuitable and injurious to the cause of 
" truth generally, and to gospel truth more 
" especially, to appeal to interested Illotives 
" in that cause, to endeavour by such influ- 
" ence either to bias men's minds, or to extort 
" froln them hypocritical professions. Truth 
" should indeed be earnestly recommended, 
"but recolnmended as truth; and error 

, censured because it is error, without any 
,- appeal to men's temporal "rants, and 
"sufferings, and interests, or to any other 
" such motives as ought not in such a question 
-, to be allowed to operate. 
" In the words of my lamented friend Dr. 
"Arnold, words as true and as important 
" to be laid to heart as ever 1vere penned by 
" uninspired luan-the highc8t truth, if' J)'to- 

, fcsse(l by ((}7 Y one u;ho bel lrves ,it not in hi:) 
" heart, is, to hint" (
 Z,ie, and he sins greatly 
" by professing it. Let us try as ll1uch as 
" we ,viII to convince our neighbours, but let 
" us hen"are of i7lflupncing thfir conduct 1vltcn 
" 1ve jrÛl in influencing thfÍ1
 convict'ions. * He 


.
i- The italics are Dr. Whately's. 
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" who bribes or frightens his neighbour into 
" doing an act which no good man would do 
" for reward, or froln fear, is tempting his 
" neighbour to sin; he is assisting to lower 
" and harden his conscience-to make hiIn 
" act for the favour or frolll the fear of man 
" instead of for the favour or from the fear 
" of God; and if this be a sin in him, it is a 
" double sin in us to tempt him to it." 
Dr. \Vhately referred to the Young Ireland 
movelnent, which, goaded rather than 
checked by the decimation of the bone and 
sinew of the country, had assumed in 1848, 
under the leadership of \V. Smith O'Brien 
and others, at first a strongly seditious, and 
later, a boldly revolutionary tone. The preg- 
nancy of recent events he compared to the 
pestilence "mentioned by Thucydides, which 
" introduced a gellerallawlessness." 
It was a mistake, he contended, to assume 
that the usual and natural effect of affliction 
was improving to the Illoral character. "All 
" things, it is true, work together for good 
" to them that love God; but it is to such 
" only," he added, with mingled humour and 
bitterness, "that this good can be confidently 
" promised." 
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The Judicial and Episcopal Bench of 
Dublin were about this tinle brought into 
collision by a charge from the late Chief 
Justice Doherty, in "\vhich he regretted that 
Dr. Whately should have allo"\ved a scandal 
connected "\vith one of his clergy to come 
before the public in a court of law instead of 
having privately investigated it in the archi- 
episcopal study. 
A long letter froln the Archbishop in reply 
gave the Chief Justice a Roland for his 
Oliver. 
From Dr. ,Vhately's antecedents, it may 
,veIl be supposed that to the Irish Confedera- 
tion of 1847-8, he placed himself in an an- 
tagonism much more determined than that 
which had previously indirectly teased the 
Repeal Association. At a meeting of the 
Dublin Statistical Society held on June 19th, 
1848, a mOlnent when all Ireland was drilling, 
and Dublin seemed like a slumbering vol- 
cano, the Archbishop propounded a panacea 
against the threatened siege, which strongly 
suggested the old joke of " Nothing like 
" leather" ! 
"He spoke of calling forth the genius of 
"the people in the direction of Political 
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"Economy, not only to have it cultivated 
" among the learned, but also alTIOngst the 
" people generally, as the only means which 
" existed of rescuing the country from con- 
"vulsion. It 1vas a l11istake to suppose that 
" religion or morals alone ,vould be sufficient 
"to save a people from revolution. No; 
"they would not be sufficient, if a proper 
" idea of Political Econol11Y ,'
as not cultivated 
" by that people. Å lnan, even of the purest 
" mind and most exalted feelings, without ::t 
" kllu\vledge of Political Economy, could not 
" be secured froul being made instrumental 
"in forwarding ll10st destructive and dis- 
" astrous revolutions. Å Inan of that kind 
" l11ight think it possible for the landlords to 
" support and feed all the poor of the country; 
" he n1Ïght adopt the doctrine, that a landlord 
" with a lÍ1nited number of acres should sup- 
"port and feed an unlimited number of 
"lnouths. Should that doctrine be adopted, 
" and la\vs past;ed to that effect, the landlords 
",vonld be crushed by that ruinous systeln, 
" and s,vept off as a class altogether. A mall 
" of this kind, though of the purest feelings 
" and intentions, and of the Inost exalter1 
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" lllorality, may be led to undertake the for- 
" Ination of what is called a 'provision-all' 
" governInent-(laughter )-and then a ten 
"hours' labour bill ,vould be brought in; 
"then it ,vould be reduced to a working 
" time of eight hours, six hours, and so on- 
" doubtless very popular, till labour and in- 
" dustry ,vould be at a stand; and a people 
" led by such men ,vould fall into the wildest 
,; excesses, and would take part in any ruin- 
" ous revolution fatal to all classes, and not 
" the least fatal to the working classes theln- 
" selves." 
"The study of Political EconoIny," he 
went on to say, "was one particularly inl- 
" portant in a free countIjT, where every one 
" might be said to take part in the govern- 
" Inent of the state-and he had heard so 
" Inuch about the enslaveInel1t of Ireland, 
" that he was thereby convinced she was a 
" free country. At all tiInes, and especially 
"in troubled times like the present, a 
" know ledge of the principles of this science 
"was essential to the prosperity of the 
" nation. Everything turned upon sound 
" and just views of \yhat ,vere the proper 
YOLo II. F 
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"functions of the govern111en t, and 'v ha t 
" effects the interference of government could 
" produce on the prosperity of the country. 
" That was especially to be considered at the 
" present time, when there was so much of 
" popular excitement; because on this sub- 
"ject, as on nlost others, the fallacies lay 
" upon the surface. He who would look for 
" pearls must dive deeply. It had been well 
" remarked by Hooker, that if a man haran- 
" gued a multitude in order to prove to them 
" that they were not well governed, he ,vould 
" never want hearers. But if they did not 
" teach the principles of Political EconolllY, 
" they would allo,v the land to relllain fallow, 
" and weeds would spring up of thelllselves. 
" For example, what could seem more obvious 
" to an ignorant or uninstructed multitude, 
" than if it were said to them: 'What a 
" 'shame it is that there should be a man 
" 'having 
5,OOO a year, when hundreds are 
" , starving. If that sum "\vere divided 
" 'amongst one hundred poor families, it 
" 'would give thelll æ50 a year each, and 
" 'by carrying out that principle gene- 
" 'rally, ,ve ,vould have no poor.' N ow, it 
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" could be easily eXplained to them, that this 
" wealth 1vas in reality divided, and that rich 
" men did in reality support poor families by 
" affording them profitable elnploYlnent. It 
" could be shown that if ,ve plundered all 
"the rich, and distributed their wealth 
" amongst the poor, instead of benefiting the 
" labouring classes thereby, we should render 
" property insecure, and destroy all incen- 
" tives to honourable industry." 
John Mitchell had, previously to this 
speech, attacked Dr. Whately very pointedly 
in the United Irishr;nan newspaper. He de- 
clared that 
the Archbishop's principle was 
" England for the English, Scotland for the 
" Scotch," and" Ireland, not for the Irish," 
but" for everybody," else ,vhat brought him 
here? He was of opinion that if the office 
,vere open to competition nUlnbers ,vould be 
fop-nd to discharge the duties in all respects 
ßS efficiently for æ800 a year! 
Dr. Whately took no direct notice of his 
assailant, but proceeded to urge Young Ire- 
land to think more of potato-drills than 
of drilling; and instead of turning their 
thoughts to delllocratic politics, to study 
F 2 
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political economy. He contended that these 
principles could be eXplained cyen to the 
ploughnlan, and Inade clear to the cOlnpre- 
hension of children. 
" If I had broached the idea some years 
" ago," he said, "that, it ,yas possible to 
" instruct children in the science of Political 
" Economy, it ',vould have been laughed at 
" as the nlost chimerical notion that could 
" enter . into the brain of a visionary. But 
"instead of BCly'ing that such a thing was 
" possible, I tried the experinlent; and it 
"fully succeeded. There ,vere certain 
"familiar treatises on this su bj ect, con- 
" taining the fundalnental principles of tho 

'science, ,vhich "\vere no,,," placed in the 
"hands of a large portion of the popu- 
"lation of Great Britain and Ireland, 
"and ,vere taught in lllore than 4,000 
"schools to the children of the poorer 
" classes in this country; and on exalnina- 
" tion it would be found that the boys ,vbo 
" forlned the higher classes in these schools 
" -lads of from thirteen to fourteen years 
" of age-had an intimate kno,vledge of tho 
" principles of this science, ,,,hich ,vas gene- 
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"rally considered to be so abstruse and 
" difficult of attainment." 
The Archbishop, finding that the peasantry 
regarded his proffered principles of Political 
Econolny "\vith indifference, again lost temper, 
and declared that he could hardly "\vonder at 
this proceeding on the part of the illiterate 
Inultitude when 
erinity College, Dublin, had 
viewed Political Econolny "\vith such in- 
credible ignorance and apathy, that it proved 
a herculean labour. to nlake them appreciate 
and adopt it. 
His Grace proceeded, as opportunity 
offered, to cOlnbat the prejudices against tho 
study, and especially those "\vhich represent 
it as unfavourable to religion. 
" Next to sound religion, sound Political 
" EcononlY "\vas Inost essential to the "\vell- 
"being of society. It had been too much 
"the practice, heretofore, to confine this 
" species of kno"\vleùge to a fe,v; and the 
"object of the Statistical Society ,vas to 
" diffuse it as "\vic1ely as possible an10ngst the 
"peopìe. '\V"'Ì1ell allY one spoke to hin1 of the 
"dangers attending the study of Political 
" Economy, he "\vonld reply :-' Undoubtedly 
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" 'the dangers are great, but the way to 
" 'avoid them is to substitute sound doc- 
" 'trines for fallacies; for one or the other 
" 'you lllUst have.' " 
Probably enough has been saiù of the 
power of Wllately's intellect, ,vhich all the 
world knows was one of no ordinary calibre. 
But as the munificence of his charity is com- 
paratively unknown, it may both "point a 
"m
ral, and adorn our tale," to cite some 
authenticated illustrations of it. His gene- 
rous disbursements are all the more remark- 
able froln the ardour with which he always 
inculcated principles of economy. One of 
the copy heads supplied by hinl to the chil- 
dren of the national schools is, "Å penny 
" saved is a penny gained." 
Dr. Whately's charity was further the n10re 
striking fron1 the strangely stern pertinacity 
with ,yhich he always laboured to disprove 
the Inerit of "good ,yorks." In his "Les- 
" sons on 1\Iorals," vi. sect. 5, he says that 
inasmuch as it is the duty of all to be good 
-
 debt which we are bound to discharge- 
nobody can be justly entitled to reward for 
merely paying his debts: but "If a man 
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" fatil to pay what he is bound to pay, he is 
"liable to punishment. If he does pay his 
" debts, he is exempt from punishment; and 
" that is all he can claÏ1n." 
A clergyman, "\V
ho made a touching ap- 
peal to his generosity, ,vas unhesitatingly 
accommodated with a loan of Æ400. He 
deserted the Archbishop's levees, and was 
not seen at the Palace, or heard of, for many 
years after. One day Dr. 'Vllately's study door 
opened noiselessly, and the borrower stood 
before him, presenting an aspect half-sug- 
gestive of Haydon's figure of Lazarus, 
and half of the Prodigal Son's return. 
" Hilloa !" exclaimed the Archbishop, start- 
ing up to kill the fatted calf, "what in 
"the name of wonder becanle of you so 
" long? " 
"I did not like to present myself be- 
" fore your Grace," replied the clergYlnan, 
who ,vas a lnan of high literary attainments, 
and of higher principle, "until I found 
" myself in a position to return the sum 
" 1vhich yon so generously lent Ine "-saying 
,vb-ich he advanced to the study table and 
deposited upon it a pile of Bank notes. 
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" Tut, tut!" said the Archbishop, taking 
the arm of his visitor, "put up your Inoney, 
" anc1no\v come do\vn to luncheon." 
x\. remark Inade by the late Sir Philip 
Cralnpton, \v hich sounded at the tiIne extra- 
vagant, ,vill, no-\v that Dr. vVllately's charity 
is better bruited, fail to R\yaken surpL"ise. 
At a meeting of the Irish Zoological So- 
ciety, some years ago, \vhen a subscription 
anlong the lllelllbers \vas on foot, Dr. -- 
suggested that Dr. '\Tllately's name ought to 
be }Jut c1o\yn for at least J250. 
" He has not got it," interposed Sir Philip 
Cralllpton, "no 011e kno\ys hÎ1n better than 
" I do; he gives a\vay every farthing of his 
" incolne; anù so pI'ivately is it besto\ved 
" that the recipients thenlselves are the only 
" \vitnesses of his bounty.," 
"\V e are ourselves acquain tec1 \vith sonle 
remarkable instances of his generosity, for the 
accuracy of \vhich \\"e can vouch. A ripe scholar 
and gentleman died some years since in Dub- 
lin, leaving his fanlily almost destitute. Dr. 
'Vhately, having been made acquainted vtith 
the circumstance, aided then1 hy the Inunifi- 
cent relief of J31,OOO. A classical teacher 
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was threatened by a legal execution; ]\fr. 
l\I-, on his behalf, represented his painful 
situation to the Archbishop, \vho, having 
been inforlnec1 that 
250 would Inake him a 
comparatively free and happy man, filled a 
chequp for that alnount, and thus averted the 
catastrophe. 
}Ialnmon's throne \yas illy served ,,"hen in 
-<Lt1.rchbishop ,Vhately's presence. He \veak- 
ened its influence and grasp around rather 
by the scorch of his caustic \vit than by any 
violent muscular effort to subvert the one or 
unlock the other. 
" l\fany a man," he said, " ,vho may admit 
" it to be impossible to serve God and J\fam- 
" Inon at one anù the san18 time, yet wishes 
" to serve J\famm,on and God; first the one, 
" as long as he is able; and then the other." 
Dr. 
V11ately's generosity to the needy ,vas 
not Îll1pulsive, but well regulated. 
In the \\
arlnth of argument at a dinner 
party, at Dr. Lloyd's, the follo\ving remark 
\vas dra\Yll froln hÏ1n :-" I haye been Arch- 
" bishop of Dublin for - years; I have givell 
" a\vay up\vards of cß50,OOO in charity; I have 
"doubtless frequently erred; but there is 
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H one thing ,vith which I cannot reproach 
" myself-I never relieved a beggar in the 
" streets. I take care so to administer relief 
"as not to encourage vice, or its mother, 
" idleness." 
To the poor of Stillorgan, ho\vever, Dr. 
,,-rhately and his wife were steady friends. 
Every poor widow, irrespective of her creed, 
had her weekly pension and bag of coal. Aptly 
might the lines of Goldsmith be applied :- 


" No surly porter stood in guilty st
te 
" To spurn imploring famine from the gate." 


When Dr. Whately gave away consideråble 
sums of money to relieve deserving persons 
in temporary difficulties, lIe has sometimes 
been kno"\vn to get them to sign a document 
promising to repay the amount whenever 
able, not to himself but to persons circum.. 
stanced like those who had benefited by his 
bounty. 
Some of his views on the subject of charit- 
able disbursement are extremely curious, 
original, and occasionally contradictory. 
" It is no,v generally acknowledged," he 
said, " that relief afforded to want, as mere 
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",vant, tends to increase that want; while 
" the relief afforded to the sick, the infirln, 
" and the disabled, has plainly no tendency 
"to multiply its 0"11 objects. Now it is 
" remarkable, that the Lord Jesus employed 
" His miraculous power in healing the sick 
" continually, but in feeding the hungry only 
_" twice; while the power of multiplying food 
" which He then manifested, as ,yell as His 
"directing the disciples to take care and 
" gather up the fragments that remained that 
" nothing might be lost, served to mark that 
" the abstaining fronl any like procedure on 
" other occasions ,vas deliberate design. In 
" this, besides other objects, our Lord had 
" probably in viH\v to afford us some instruc- 
" tion, from His example, as to the mode of 
" our charity. Certain it is, that the reasons 
" fOI" this distinction are now, and ever must 
" be, the same as at that time." 
'Then the Social Inquiry Society, since 
amalgamated with the Dublin Statistical 
Society, was started, in 1850, Dr. "\Vhately 
evinced his interest in the application of 
" scientific investigation to social questions." 
He aQcepted the Presidency of the Society, 
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subscribed nlunificently to its funds, and 
delivered the address at its first annual 
Ineeting. "The great advantage of such a 
"Society," his Grace observed, ",vas that 
"they could deliberate on each subject 
" according to its 0'V11 merits, and through 
" the llleans of the investigations which they 
"conducted, and the observations made as 
"to the result of then1, they might so far 
" affect public opinion as to have ultimately 
"measures ready prepared "\vith all that 
" discussion ,vhich Parlialnent could not and 
"would not afford to theITI, and thus the 
" foundations laid of such improvements in 
" their social condition, as thèy never coulLl 
" expect from any parliament existing in a 
" free country, which would be always open 
"to the disadvantage of party contests for 
" power. He hoped their example would be 
" followed in other places,"

 and" "\yould feel 


.
 The Society thus founded in Ireland, under the 
presidency of Archbishop '\Vhately, for the scientific 
investigation of social questions, preceded by six years 
the Association for the PronlOtion of Social Science, 
which was founded under the presidency of Lord 
EroughaIll in 18JG. 
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"it a very great triu1l1ph if this country 
" should assert its equality, at least, with 
" any other portion of the British empire, 
" by setting an example ,vhich would here- 
" after be follo,vec1 by Great Britain." 
In 1850, some symptoms of vacillation, 
ho,vever guardedly covered, sho,ved them- 
selyes in Dr. "Thately's public policy. Dr. 
'Vhately ,vas too thorough an Englishman 
not to participate in the contagious panic and 
outburst of jealous feeling which swept the 
length and breadth of England on the l1omi.. 
nation by the Pope of a Catholic hierarchy 
deriving territorial titles from English towns. 
But he, nevertheless, 1110re than hesitated to 
support the Titles Bill, ,vhich forbade Catho- 
lic bishops, under penalties they could not 
pay, and the non-payment of ,vhich would 
doom them to prison, to acknowledge, even 
to their o,vn flocks, that they ,vere the pastors 
whom the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, acting according to its known dis- 
cipline, had placed over them. 
After the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had 
passed, Dr. 'Vhately published a Charge in 
1vhich he strongly condemned that oppressive 
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measure, but somewhat inconsistently insisted 
that if it did become law, it should be applied 
to Ireland as well as to England. He con- 
sidered the Bill mischievous, and, contrary to 
the general accuracy of his logical deductions, 
he was anxious to extend the mischief as far 
as possible. Lord 1\lonteagle, on the other 
hand, had from the beginning opposed every 
part of the Bill; but, finding his opposition 
ineffectual, he sought to confine ,vithin the 
narrowest possible limits a measure fraught 
"Tith Inischief. In a pointed pamphlet he 
ilnpaled the anomalous doctrine of the Ãrch- 
bishop. "Dr. -whately," he said, "had laid 
. 
" down the four following propositions: First, 
" that the exemption fron1 the Act would have 
" been an abandonlnent of the royal preroga- 
"tive in Ireland, 1\
hile that prerogative 
" required and received a parliamentary con.. 
"firn1ation in England; secondly, it would 
" have been a virtual violation of the fifth 
" article of the Union; thirdly, it "Tould have 
" been imputed not to justice, but to fear; 
" and, fourthly, it would have been dangerous 
" and dishonourable. To the first of these 
" arguments Lord }'lonteagle urges that it ,yas 


\ 
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" in England, not in Ireland, that the prero- 
"gative was violated, and that it would 
" have been enough to repel an aggression, 
" without making an inconvenient declaration 
" of abstract rights. Further, he observes 
" that the measure is either too wide or too 
" narrow-too wide for the purposes of re- 
" taliation, too narrow for the declaration of 
" the prerogative, in which case the colonies 
" ought to have been included. As to the 
" second point, Lord Monteagle showed the 
"danger of teaching the Irish natio
 that 
" the Âct was extended to Ireland for the 
" sake of the Established Church, intimating 
" that the one may probably be considered 
"as a poor equivalent for the other. It 
" also appeared that on the introduction of 
" the Tithe COilllllutation Act in 1823, Sir 
" John Nicholl remarked on the difference 
" bet"reen England and Ireland, and regretted 
" that this contrast was not more strongly 
" stated in the preamble of the bill, and the 
" preamble was amended accordingly. So in 
" the King's Speech in 1833 he is made to 
" say, that though the Established Church of 
" Ireland is by law permanently united with 
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" that of England, the peculiarities of their 
" respective circumstances \vill require a sepa- 
" rate consideration, and this sentiment was 
" echoed by the House of C0111mons. Fur- 
" ther, Lord Ashburton introùuced his pro- 
" position for substituting the congregational 
" for the parochial system in Ireland, which 
" \vonld effectually have destroyed the iden- 
" tity or even similarity of the two Churches, 
" by the advice and at the suggestion of no 
" less a person. than the Archbishop of Dublin 
" himself. Other differences bet\veen the 
" t\VO Churches are, that the Church of Ire- 
" land has no convocation, no congé d' éliTf, 
"and no appeal in spiritual cases to the 
"Privy Council. The Archbishop's third 
" proposition is ans\vered by the observation 
" that we ought not to be prevented from 
" doing \vhat is just by the fear of having our 
" motives misrepresented, and that the im- 
"putation of fear is much more likely to 
" attach to a government which forbears to 
" prosecute than to one \vhich refrains from 
"legislating. The fourth proposition Lord 
" Monteagle ans,,"'"ered by historical proof of 
" the existence of the Roman Catholic Church 
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" of Ireland fronl the time of the Reforma- 
" tion." And in discharging this part of his 
task some curious facts transpired. " I now 
" refer to the authority of one 'v hose name 
" deserves veneration "\vherever the Christian 
" faith extends,-I allude to the pious Bishop 
"Bedell. lIe states to ..A.rchbishop Laud, in 
" 1620, 'The Popish clergy is more nUlnerons 
" 'than ,ve, and i1l, j
llll rxercise of all j Ul'isdic- 
" 'tion ccclcsiasticnl uy theil' vicars-gC'ltfTal, 
" ',vho are so confident that they excomnlU- 
" 'nicate such as COlne to our courts. 'l'he 
" , P'fin
ate himself lives in my parish. The 
" 'BisholJ in another part of my ?iocese, a 
" 'little further off. Each parish has a priest, 
" 'and sometilnes t,vo or three apiece. In 
" 'some cases Inass is said in our churches.' 
" The excellent Bedell seems to have felt no 
" scruple in applying the title of Primate and 
" Bishop to his Roman Catholic neighbours, 
" nor cloes he seem, any nlore than his bro- 
,
 thers of Derry, whose report ,ve have cited, 
" to have placed any reliance on those laws 
" ,vhich, in the Royal Visitation, ,vere do- 
" clared to be 'powerless,' but ,vhich Sir F. 
" Thesiger's amendments seek to revive, and 
VOL. TI. G 
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" to which he wishes' to give a voice at the 
" 'present time.' -(Debate, 28th J nne.) Mr. 
" Justice Cressy, in the reign of Charles 
., 
" fully confirms the preceding eyidence of the 
"Bishops. "\Vriting to the Lord Deputy, in 
" 1633, he states officially: 'There is raised 
" 'up a R01J'Ìlish hierarchy of bishops, vicars- 
" 'general, &c., to the 01)e1"thTo'wing of the 
" 'royallJOIC61".' In the same year Bishop 
" Bedell writes to the Lord Deputy: 'The 
" 'Pope hath a clergy, if I may guess from 
" 'my own diocese, d01llJle in 'lUt1nÙer to OU1.S, 
" 'and styling themselves in print, Ego, Dei 
" 'ct A1JOstolicæ sedis gfatl:â, Epi;,c01J1lS Fm/fn- 
" 'ensis, Ossoriensis,' &c. And in order to 
" prove that there is nothing new under the 
" sun, the Bishop adds: 'His Holyness hath 
" 'created {(; melD U1'âversity i1{; Dublin tu CO1'/;- 
" 'front with His lI{ajesty's Oollege there.' But 
" further resemblance will be found to exist: 
" Synods were held at Kells, Armagh, and 
"Kilkenny. In 166G, a national Synod was 
" held, with the connivance of the Governrnent. 
" Peter Talbot, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
" bishop of Dublin, acted as Royal Cornmis- 
"sioner. The offences of the Irish Govern- 
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"ment of Charles II. throw the imputed 
"delinquencies of Lord Clarendon and the 
" Colonial Secretary far into the shade. * We 
" are told, that 'the Roman Catholic Arch- 
" 'bishop was admitted to attend the Privy 
" 'Council in his vestments;' and to com- 
" plete the whole, 'the Lord Lieutenant lent 
" 'his' official plate for the celebration of high 
" 'mass!'" 
Lord Monteagle proceeded to show Dr. 
\Vhately that the Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment had subsisted through the times of 
Elizabeth, and was not affected by her Åct of 
Supremacy, survived the cruelties of Crom- 
well, and the terrible severity of the Penal 
Code. But the logical queries proposed by 
Lord Monteagle were Inore to the Arch- 


-
 Lord 
lonteagle doubtless alludes to a letter of the 
Lord Lieutenant's, written in 1849, which addressed Dr. 
Murray, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, as "My 
"dear Lord." The second allusion is to a letter of Earl 
Grey's in which the following passage occurs :- 
" I have to instruct you hereafter officially to address 
" the prelates of the ROlnan Catholic Church in your 
" Government by the title of ' Your Grace,' or ' Your 
" 'Lordship,' as the case may be.-EARL GREY, from 
" Downing Street, .1{ov. 20, 1847." 
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bishop's hUlllour, and adroitly paid his 
Grace in his 0"","'11 coin. Touching the threat- 
ened application of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill to Ireland, to which the recent Papal 
rescript had l11ade 110 reference, Lorù 1\1011- 
teagle ,yittily saic1,- 
"Åccording to ordinary experience, the 
" application to those in health of a renledy 
" prescribed for the sick, is a startling novelty 
"in hospital practice. To compel me to 
"s"t'{allo,y cholera medicines, because 1ny 
" neighbour is in the blue state of collapse, 
"does not seeIll very reconcilable "\vith 
"common sense or discretion. But "\vhen 
" the question is, not the adnlÌnistration of a 
"relnedy, but the application of a seyere 
"punishn1ent, I am at a loss to find either 
" a precedent, or an excuse, for so anoma- 
" lOllS a proceeding." 
Second only in intensitJ to the outburst 
evoked bv "the Pa p al AaO'ression," \\
as 
u b
 
the storm which, a short time previously, 
agitated the Evangelical Church of England 
and Ireland, by the appointment of Dr. Renn 
Dickson Hampden, Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity at Oxford, to the Bishopric of Hereford. 
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The late Archdeacon Strong, "\yriting to Dr. 
\Vhately, notices "this manifestation so de- 
B cided in its character, and so un usual. 
" Being a,vare," he adds, "that your Grace's 
" former connection with the University of 
" Oxford has afforded you alnple opportunity 
" of being fully acquainted ,vith the senti- 
" ments of Dr. HaInpden and "\yith the cir- 
" cumstances of the question generally, ,ye 
"respectfully beg leave to request that you 
" will be so good as to fayour us ,vith your 
" views on the yarious bearings of this Ï1n- 
" portant subject." 
Dr. \Vhately adopted the suggestion and 
published SOlne "Statements and Reflec- 
" tions " on the subject, "\vhich an influential 
Print stigmatized as "ill-tempered, bilious, 
" and illogical." The latter epithet, ho,v- 
ever, conveys less than his due, inasmuch as 
'Vhately sho,vecl the inconsistency of the 
remonstrants urging Ministers, on the very 
ground of Dr. HaInpden's theological un- 
soundness, to leave hinl in the office of Regius 
Professor of Theology, "\vhose duty it ,vould 
be to train successive generations of Divinity 
students ! 
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ÅS to the tone of the pamphlet being" ill- 
"tempered," it doubtless originated in some 
personal feeling awakened by the resemblance 
between the outcry against Dr. Hampden's 
appointment to a see, and that which seven- 
teen years previously greeted the elevatioll. 
of Whately. Hampden, like 'Vhately, had 
been Bampton Lecturer; they held many 
vie\vs in common; and both possessed an 
equal share of enemies. J\Ioreover, they had 
been intimately associated as college con- 
temporaries; and for all such persons Dr. 
Whately had a robust memory. It lnay with 
truth be said that he never forgot a friend or 
a fact. 
Dr. \Vhately took as his text an article 
from one of the leading journals, and with 
much warmth impaled the views advanced. 
His passion for punning peeps out drolly:- 
"What in the name of common sense," 
says this writer, "could induce Lord John 
" Russell to choose out Dr. Halnpden, from 
" among,the 15,000 clergymen of the Church 
" of England, to be the new Bishop of Here- 
" ford? Dr. Hampden is le
s than nobody." 
" The writer," interposes 'Vhately, " evi.. 
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" dently does not mean this to be understood 
" as signifying that he is 'inferior to none.' 
" He is the representative of 
o PARTY. 
" He is the mouthpiece of NO PARTICULAR SET 
" OF OPINIONS. The Evangelicals distrust him 
"to the full as much as the High Church 
" party. His clainls, considered as a private 
"person, are 'wile F_\)IILY INFLUE
CE 

 he 
" has none." 
Dr. Whately in handling this paragraph 
remarked that "all men of any generous 
" feeling wish to distinguish a revered and 
"deserving man who has been long subject 
"to unjust and cruel persecution. As to 
" his works," he said, "they had been tried 
"in the fire. For eleven years they have 
" been scrutinized \vith the utmost diligence, 
" in search of something on which to fix a 
" charge of heresy. They' urged him ve- 
" 'hemently, and provokel1 hÜn to speak 
" , of many things; laying \vait for him, 
" 'and seeking to catch something out of 
" 'his mouth, that they might accuse 
" , him.' For eleven years he has been 


:IE: These capitals are Dr. "\Vhately's. 
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"demanding a regular trial, and courting 
" investigation; and in all that time, nothing 
"has been established against hÌln. lIe 
" has been assailed only by decla111ations, by 
"rumours and suspicions, - and by gross 
" falsifications. How 11lany theological 
" authors are there \v hose "'Titings have un- 
" dergone such a scrutiny? IIo-\v ;nany of 
" his accusers are there whose o,vn sermons 
"could undergo such an ordeal? \Vhen, 
" then, a man, othervçise judgeù to possess 
" high ,claims, has had these claims thus 
" strengthened, through the increased con- 
" fidence justly felt in one \vhom his oppo- 
"nents have long and earnestly, but 
" vainly, endeavoured to convict of error,- 
"to have passed over such a n13n ,voulù 
"naturally and reasonably have been re- 
" garded as a sacrifice to party prejudice,- 
" as an indication of a baso and cowardly 
" dread of unjust clamour. A 1\1inister who 
" should so act ,youid be considered-by the 
" best men in his o,vn times, and by ahnost 
" all n1en in future tin1es - as incurring de- 
"served censure, for the sake of avoiding 
" undeserved." 
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Though no charge of heresy ,yas cOl1clu- 
sivelyestablished against Dr. Hanlpclen, yet 
a COl1yocation of the University of Oxford, 
in 1836, passed a vote of censure upon hÌln. 
The legalit.y of t.his vote, Dr. vVhat.ely con- 
sidered doubtful, and, consequently, ,vhether 
it is to be regarded as properly "the act 
" of the University," and he also alleged 
"that it was disregarded and virtually 
" repealed by the University itself." 
" Dr. Hampden denied altogether the right 
" of Convocation to deprive the R,egius Pro- 
" fessor of his seat at the Board ,vhich ap- 
" points Select Preachers. He is understood 
" to have consulted enlinent legal advisers on 
" this point, and to have becn confirmed in 
" his opinion by theIne lIe is generally be- 
" lieved to have been deterred frol11 following 
" up his claim in a court of justice Inerely by 
" his inability to Ineet the enormous and in- 
" deed ruinous expenses of such a procedure. 
" But he never ceased t.o protest solenlnly 
" against the legality of that vote." 
Dr. 'Vhately opened this pamphlet in the 
old Paleyan fashion. " If we ,vere to suppose 
" some intelligent and right-lninded Church- 
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"man to have resided for the last fifteen 
" years in some remote part, and to return 
" to his country, he would be greatlyasto- 
"nished," &c.; and ended by urging the 
Remonstrants to take St. Paul's advice, and 
" l\Iind their own business." 
The evangelical Bishop of 'Vinchester, and 
the men whom he led, were mercilessly handled 
in these "Statements and Reflections." 
Dr. \Vhately took a leading part, about 
this time, in addressing a letter of protest to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Cantuar., it 
appears, had sent an address to the Queen, 
commencing with, " We, the Archbishops 
" and undersigned Bishops of the Gh'l
rch of 
" England." 
" It is with much regret," said the pro- 
test, "and not without apprehension, that 
" we have observed the title by which your 
" Grace and the Archbishop of York, t.ogether 
"with the suffragan Bishops of the tw"o 
"provinces under your jurisdiction, have 
"designated yourselves in addrpssing our 
" Sovereign, a title which, ,ve beg permission 
" to say, is unknown to the law of the land, 
" and which imparts a virtnal del11al of the 
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" fifth article of union between England and 
" Ireland. Your Grace is aware that, by the 
"statute 39 & 40 Geo. III., c. 67, it is 
" enacted 'that the Churches of England 
" 'and Ireland as now by law established, 
" , be united into one Protestant Episcopal 
" , Church, to be called the United Church of 
" 'England and Ireland.' " 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, 
acknowledged that it would have been better 
to have indited the inharmonious sentence 
of " the English Archbishops and Bishops of 
" the United Church of England and Ireland," 
than to have given ground for the apprehen- 
sions expressed. 
Dr. Whately paid the penalty of prolific 
authorship by obtaining the credit or dis- 
credit of not a fe\v books to which he could 
lay no claim. " The Vestiges of the Natural 
" History of Creation" were, for example, 
laid at his door. Nothing could be more wild 
or , blasphemous than the opinions advanced ill 
this publication, and yet good-natured people 
"\vere found to trace it on internal evidence 
to the Archiepiscopal pen. Shortly after the 
publication of 
Ioore' s "Travels of an Irish 
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" Gentleman in search of a Religion," a reply 
appeared containing some acriInonious re- 
marks of a polemical character, ,vhich Dr. 
'Vhately-at least just then-,vould have 
been very unlikely to ,vrite, and yet J\foore 
" found fronl Lady Elizabeth that the Arch- 
"bishop of Dublin "
as, at first, supposed 
" to have been the author of the :111S\"'e1"." 
" After all," adds 
Ioore, "it is probably no 
" Bishop at all; * but n1erely sonlebody ,vho 
" wants to be a bishop." The author ,vas, 
we believe, the late Rev. l\Iortilner O'Sulli- 
van; but we have also seen the work attri- 
buted to Blanco "Thite. 
Dr. "Thately, as has been alleged by Dean 
'Vest, ,vas also suspected of having been the 
author of an ingenious hoax, ,vhich, pur- 
porting to be a Pastoral Letter from Pope 
Gregory the Sixteenth, and addressed to the 
Puseyite clergy at Oxford, excited consider- 
able attention, until a counter-palnphlet from 
Dr. Pusey, analytical1y testing it, exposed 
the trick. The real author ,vas Charles 


.x- "l\ioore's l\Iemoirs and Journal," edited by Lord 
John Russell, vol. vii. p. 27. 
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Dickenson, afterwards Anglican Bishop of 
l\Ieath. 
Pan1phlet after pall1phlet dropped from his 
hand, some anonyulously, and others only 
partially inspired by the in exhaustible foun- 
tain of his flo,ving thought. To one of these 
a note from Dean 'Vest refers :- 


" PALACE, lOtll, Ap1-il, 1850. 
" 1\Ir DEAR SIR,- 
"The little tract you inquire about is 
"entitled "11 rac tatu8 tTCS elf Locis quiùus- 
" , ela1JiJ difficilioriùus SCTÍjJtU1'CB Sacræ. Stut- 
" 'garticc, 1849,' not directly the Arch- 
" bishop's work, but "Tas ,vritten by a persoll 
" ,veIl read in the Archbishop's ,vritings and 
" possessing access to his un,vritten vie,vs. 
"And, again, the Latin rendering is by a 
" different hand, and not alw"ays of the finest 
" Ciceronian. 
" Very sincerely yours, 
" J. WEST." 
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CHAPTER III. 


"T HE
 the British .Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science met in Belfast in 1852, 
Dr. Whately, who presided over the section 
devoted to Statistics, took occasion to COln- 
plain that the nlembers of the press had 
abused their privilege by publishing a very 
inaccurate report of the proceedings. 0 n 
their way back to Dublin, the Archbishop's 
travelling companion directed his attention, 
in the train, to a very violent retort upon 
him in the shape of a lengthy and rather 
scurrilous leader. Dr. "\V11ately read every 
line attentively, and at length returned the 
paper, merely observing, "I intended to 
" sting him-I didn't think I had done it so 
" well." 
On the occasion of this visit to Belfast, 
the Archbishop \\Tas entertained at dinner by 
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fr. B --, ,vith several of the northern 
great gUllS, including Dr. Cooke and Dr. 

fontgomery. 
The conversation turned on the subject 
of gaming, and the Archbishop asked 
any Inember of the company to state 
in what its moral offence consisted. One 
Reverend gentleman Inaintained that gaIning 
involved no moral transgression whatever, 
and ought to be regarded, chiefly, as a health- 
ful relaxation for the oyertasked Inind. Dr. 
H-, who had filled the "\Vhately Chair of 
Political Economy, advanced it as his opinion 
that the moral offence, implied by the Arch- 
bishop, consisted in prostituting to bad pur- 
poses the talents given by God for successful 
commercial speculation, in the same way as 
the COllJmerCe of prostitution degrades and 
checks marriage. "That is a very good 
" answer for a Political Economist," replied 
Dr. Whately, "but my vie,v is simply that 
" inasmuch as all gaming implies a desire of 
" profiting at the expense of your neighbour, 
" it involves a breach of the tenth com- 
,,, mandment." 
On another occasion he said:- 
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"The vest thro1V 'with the dice is, to thr01V 
" then/; Clzvay." 
The ..L-\.rchhishop's points, at dinner or 
other\yise, ,vere often of a lllore broadly 
llluTIorous character, especially jf he thought 
that his presence infusel1 any feeling of a\ye 
or restraint. "\Vhen a pause occurred, he 
,vould sOlnetimes rouse the drooping elnbers, 
by a touch of what he called" his hot poker." 
On one of these occasions he called out to 
the host, " 1\11'. -" (another pause, during 
which all ears ,vere pricked up), "1\11'. --, 
" ,vhat is the proper fenlale companion for 
" this John Dory? " Several guesses ""ere 
advanced, but none hit the right nail, until 
his Grace, amidst convulsions of laughter, 
cried, " Anne Cbovy ! " À kindred " Con" 
of his was, ",Vhat is the female of a 'Jnail 
" coach?" Àns,ver-" A ?niscarriage." Hav- 
ing thus set the fun of the cOlnpany afire, no 
end of jokes about Sally Lun, Dick Canter, 
&c. &c., followed. 
Leaving to professional critics tho task of 
sounding the depths of 'Vhately's pellucid 
intellect, ,ve shall-in the belief that in doing 
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so 1ve best consult the reader's fancy-pro- 
ceed to gather the sparkling bubbles 1yhich 
played upon the surface of his sagacity. 
The books of the National Board having 
o btaineù an official footing in England, froln 
their insertion on the List of the " Committee 
",of Council on Education," and of the 
English Poor Law Commissioners, the lead- 
ing London publishers, Longlnan, 
furray, 
&c., aùdressed an argumentative remon- 
strance to the Lords of the Treasury, in 
1853, protesting against this violation of the 
principles of Free Trade, by ,vhich they "Tere 
first taxed, as citizens, to support the N a- 
tional Schools in Ireland, and next driven 
out of the market, as traders, the Irish 
Board having undertaken the general busi- 
lless of publishers, not alone for their own 
schools, but for all other schools, English as 
,veIl as Irish, and applied the very taxes 
raised to undersell the taxpayers in their 
business, and obtain a monopoly of their 
trade. A protracted correspondence ensued 
Let,veen the Treasury, the publishers, and 
the National Board, ,vhich eventuated in the 
VOl1. IT. H 
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withdra,val from the Board, in 1851-2, of the 
privilege of supplying any save their o"\\n 
schools with their books. Though the Ârch- 
bishop was a theoretical Free Trader, his own 
personal interest, as author and proprietor, 
lying, in this instance, on the side of mono- 
poly, he used the keenness of his wit as well 
as the weight of his argument against the 
London publishers, and in favour of Protec- 
tion. Sir Charles ,V ood having been said to 
be a warm supporter of the Free Trade party, 
Dr. Whately, when the matter fell unaer dis- 
cussion at the Board, observed, " "\Vhy, the 
" Treasury appear to think Wood the lignum 
" rcitæ of the party, but I think a more correct 
" estimate of him would be lignulll in1ltile."

 
After the suicide of John Sadleir, whose 
marvellous career and monster frauds lVIr. 
Lever has celebrated in "Davenport Dunne," 
a series of articles appeared in an Irish serial, 
labouring, "\vith much logical acumen, to 
prove that John Sadleir was not dead, after 
all, and that he crowned his career of crime 


* "Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignuln."- 
Hor. Sat. VIII. 
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by forging his own body! To these amusing 
papers the initials of Dr. Whately ,vere ap- 
pended; but the signature was a hoax, and 
merely aimed to satirize his " Historic 
"Doubts." Talking over this pleasant whim 
one day, the Archbishop is said to have sud- 
denly inquired of a party present, who was 
whispered to have received SOlne office 
through the influence of Sadleir, "By the 
" way, Mr. -, why is your late friend like 
"the Commander in Chief? Simply," he 
went on to say, "because he lna.de a General 
" Hall and Major Fortune" (a geneTal ha1lJl 
and made your fortune). The allusion is to 
t,vo military gentlelnen known to both, and 
the former of wholn was a neighbour of Dr. 
Whately's near Roebuck. 
" I hope your Grace ,vill excuse lny preach- 
" ing next Sunday," said a parson, who was 
fonder of the cushions of his easy chair than 
of the cushions of his pulpit. " Certainly! " 
said the Metropolitan, indulgently. Sunday 
came, and the Archbishop said to him, 
"Well! Mr. -, what becanle of you-we 
" expected you to preach to-day." " Oh, 
"your Grace said you would excuse my 
H2 
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" preaching to-day." " Exactly; but I did 
" not say I ,vould excuse youfro}}
 preaching." 
" I ,vas very much pleaseJ with one passage 
" in your sermon," relnarked Dr. Hall to the 
preacher of an interminably prolix hOlnily. 
" 'Vhich was that?" replied the other, ,yith 
an eager smile of conlplacent suavity. "The 
"passage fron1 the pulpit to the vestry!" 
,vas the rejoinder. This anecdote is not a. 
bad cOlnpanion to a story which Dr. 'l{hately 
told at a banquet given by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland about this tinle, and apropot- 
to a grace of very unusual length, ,vhich SOITIe 
ecclesiastic u8urped the Archbishop's place 
by giving forth sonorously. 
"l\Iy lord," said the Archbishop, "di<1 
"you ever hear the story of Lord 1\1 ul- 
"grave's chaplain?" " K 0 !" said the 
Lord-Lieutenant. "Å young chaplain had 
" preached a serlnOll of great length. ' Sir,' 
" said Lord l\Iulgrave, bo,YÏng to him, 'there 
" '''
ere some things in your SerlTIOll of to- 
" , day I never heard before.' , 0, n1Y lord,' 
" said the flattered chaplain, 'it is a COTIlliOn 
" , text, and I could not hayo hOl;ed to have 
" 'Eaid anything ne,v on the 
uhjcct.' 'I 


.. 
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" 'heard tlL c clocl
 st i'il.;c tl1.ice,' said Lord 
" 
Iulgrave." 
The conundrums also continued unflag- 
gingly. On the occasion of a lueeting at the 
Fan1Íne Board, he asked his next neighbour 
""'\Vhy Ireland ",yas the richest country in 
" the ,,,"orld." "Because its calJital is ah,-ays 
" Dublin" (doubling). And in reference to 
the 'Vickl01v Rail\yay, he asked" "\Vhy it ",vas 
" the lllost U11111Usical line in the ,,,,"orld:" 
Ans,ver-" Because it has a Bray, a Dun- 
" drum, and a Still-organ" (his o"
n station) 
" upon it.." To a person who, when asked a 
puzzling query, invariably closed his eyes in 
the intensity of tho effort to solve it, the 
Archbishop said, "Sir, you resen1ble an 
" ignorant pedagogue, 1Y ho keeps his pupils 
. d k " 
"In ar 
ness. 
",\7]lY doe8 the operation of hanging kill 
" a man r-" inquired Dr. ,Vhately. Å physio- 
logist replied, "BecatÎse inspiration is checked, 
" circulation stopped, and blood suffuses and 
" congests the brain." " Bosh! " replied his 
Grace, "it is because the rope is not long 
" enough to let his feet touch the ground." 
At the Board of the Uniycrsity Comnlission 
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in 1851, Dr. Whately was an active worker. 
It often happens in the case of commissions, 
that the comn1Ïssioners, instead of concen- 
trating their attention on the great objects 
of their appointlnent, interfere '\vith the 
secretary's province, and fritter away their 
time by 1v-riting his more in1portant letters- 
merely leaving to him the mechanical labour 
of transcription - and authorizing him to 
append no original matter but his signature. 
To the progressive and vigilant tact of tbe 
secretary, this commission owed much. "If 
"I keep a dog," said the Archbishop, 
H 1vhy ShOlÙd I take the bother of barking 
" myself? " 
But few knew better how to bark when he 
liked. In the follo,ving year ,ve find him 
raIsIng his voice lustily in the shape of a 
lecture "On the Supposed Dangers of a 
"little Learning. " This was delivered at 
Cork, in connection with the National Indus- 
trial Exhibition, of which that city had just 
then been the theatre. The lecture ,vas able 
and sparkling. In introduciIig it, he naively 
observed, that of all the instruments 1vhich 
he bad inspected at the exhibition that 
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day, none seemed so important as a good 
instructor. "The flax gro "Ting in the field 
"is not lllore different from the finest and 
"most finished cambric, than an ignorant 
"lnan is from a ,"yell-informed lnan." A 
delicate irony pervaded this lecture. 
'Vhile referring to the progressive alliance 
of religion and physical science, for which, 
in opposition to the 1 Vcsi'rninsie r l
ev'iew, he 
"as anxious, he thus bandIed the sceptic's 
argument. 
\ 
" The reviewer ,vonlù speak of going 'in 
" 'a straightforward line' froln this place 
" to that, and being there before 'sunset;' 
"but this phrase, though common, is 
" scientifically untrue, like the ,veIl-known 
"scriptlu"al facts of the sun standing still, 
" &c.; yet 
ould the revie"\ver speak of 
" going' in a geodesic line' from this place to 
" that, and being there' before that portion 
" 'of the earth ,vas withdrawn from the 
" , sun's rays ?' " 
It ,vas the Archbishop's lot to find his 
theories often met and thwarted by people 
thrusting forward their " COlnmon sense " and 
"experience." At such folk he took a tilt. 
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" In forlller til11es," he said, "111en knø\y 
" by experience that the earth stands still, 
"and the sun rises and sets. Common 
" sense taught them, that there wOlùd be 
"no antipodes since men could not stand 
" 1yith their heads downwards, like flies 011 
"the ceiling. Experience taught the ICing 
" of Bantanl that 1vater can never becol11Ð 
"solid. Ànd to come to the case of huma1l 
" affairs-the experience and common sense 
"of the nlost intelligent of the ROlllan 
" historians, Tacitus, taught him that for a 
" 111ixed gOYCrnIllent to be established, COl11- 
" bining the eleIllents of royalty, aristocracy, 
" and democracy, would be next to inlpos- 
" sible; and that if it 1vere established, it 
"must speedily be dissolved. Yet had he 
"lived to the present day, he ,voulc1 have 
"learned that the establishment and con- 
"tinuance of such a form of goverunlent 
",vas not impossible. So 11luch for expe- 
" rience! The experience of SOl11e persons 
"resembles the learning of a man 1vho has 
"turned over the pages of a great InallY 
"books ,vithout ever having learned to 
" read; and their so-called comrnon sense 
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" is often in reality nothing else than COID- 
" mon prejudice." 
The Archbishop ,vould seenl to have had 
an old grudge against that troublesome 
opponent "conlmon sense." ,'Then he began 
his "Logic" at Oxford, it ,vas assumed that 
a theory which does not tend to the iInprove- 
nlent of practice is UIT\Vorthy of regard, and 
by the saIne parties it ,yas contended that 
logic has no such tendency, on the plea that 
men may and do reason correctly without 
it. "J\Iany," said "\Vhately, "Titing in 1826, 
"Inany ,vho allo,v the use of systelnatic 
" principles ill other things, are accustolned 
" to cry up COInmon sense as the sufficient 
" and only safe guide in reasoning. No,,'" by 
" COIllmon sense is Ineant, I apprehend ('v hen 
" the term is used Trith any distinct mean- 
" ing), an exercjse of the judgInent unaided 
"by any art 01' systenl of rules; such an 
" exercise as ,,
e nlust necessarily employ in 
"nuInberless cases of daily occurrence; in 
" which, having 110 established principle
 to 
" guide us,-no line of procedure, as it were, 
" distinctly chalkec1 out,-"\ye must needs act 
,
 on the best extelnporaneous conjectures ,ye 
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" can fornl. He \\Tho is e1ninently skilful in 
" doing this, is said to possess a superior 
" degree of C01111non sense. But that conl- 
" mon sense is only our second best guide- 
" that the rules of art, if judiciously frallled, 
" are always desirable ,vhen they can be had, 
"is an assertion, for the truth of 'v hich I 
" may appea.l to the testimony of mankind 
"in general, "\vhich is so much the more 
" vall
able inasnluch as it Inay be accounted 
"the testimony of adversaries. For the 
" generality haye a strong predilection in 
" favour of comInon sense, except in those 
" points in which they respectively possess 
" the knowledge of a system of rules; but 
" in these points they deride anyone "\v ho 
" trusts to unaided comnion sense. Å sailor, 
" e. g., will, perhaps, despise the pretensions 
"of Inedical 1nen, and prefer treating a 
" disease by COlllnlon sense; but he would 
" ridicule the proposal of navigating a ship 
"by con1mon sense, without regard to the 
"maxims of nautical art. A physician, 
"again, ,vill perhaps contemn systems of 
" Political Econolny, of Logic or 
Ietaphysics, 
"and insist on the superior wisdom of 
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" trusting to COllInon sense in such matters; 
" but he "rOlùd never approve of trusting 
"to common sense in the treatment of 
" disease. "
E 
On the Cork Exhibition, an Î1nportant 
event in the life of Archbishop "'\Vhately 
hinged. Hitherto we have glanced at his 
lecture only superficially. Presently \ve shall 
probe deep and deeper. 
l\leanwhile, a new "difficulty," in the 
person and \yritings of another "Paul," 
presented itself, with which Dr. "'\Vhately 
found it not so congenial to grapple, as his 
" Difficulties in the 'Vritings of Paul," pub- 
lished by l\Ir. Parker. A preaInble, however, 
IS necessary. 
On the death of Archbishop Murray, in 
1852, some important changes hinged. This 
respecteL1 prelate, who had passed through 
tÎ1nes of trial and oppression, was distin- 
guished for the conciliatory character of his 
advances, and the singular moderation of his 
views theological and political. 


* "Element
 of Logic," fourth edition, 1831, 
l)P' XIll, xv. 
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Long after the shackles had been unlocked 
and the scourge had ceased to strike, the 
iInpress of both remained upon his frame. 
In 1798, this elllinently inoffensiye priest 
had been fireLl at by Orange yeolnen; and 
he "
as 0 ùliged to s1yinl across a river frolll 
their pursuing aim. This systenl of persecu.. 
tion, sometÌ1nes on a sInaller, sOlnetÏ1nes 
on a larger scale, st ung Dr. 
Inrray for 
lnany years after. In 1798, all the ROlllan 
Uatholic chapels of Dublin ,vere on the point 
of being closed up by the despotic order of 
Governlnent; a fate avcrted only by the 
Inost prolnpt influential and diploll1atic inter- 
vention. 
Although j\Ir. Stanley, in unfolding his 
plan of the National System of Eùucation, 
arranged that a pproyec1 portions of Sacred 
IIistory should be read by the children, Dr. 
\Vhately was considered to have some1vhat. 
departed from the spirit of the systeln by 
introducing a YOlUllle of " Scripture Extracts 
" and Lessons on the Truth of Christianity," 
1vhich, with the sanction of the Board, 
continued to be read during 80hool hours 
fron1 183-:t until the death of Dr. 
furray, 
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near t'\venty years subsequently. '* The Ro- 
Inan Catholic Primate, Dr. l\Inrray, was suc- 
ceeded L.r Dr. Cullen, a prelate of considerably 
1110re active vigilance and UnC0111prOlnising 
principle; who, shortly after grasping the 
helm of his diocese, detected and announced 
,
 Breakers ahead!" For t'\yo-and-t'\venty 
years Dr. "Thately may be said to have had 
the cOlnplete direction of the youthful lllinc1 
of Ireland. Every book in their hands ema- 
nated froJn the Palace in Stephen's Green; 


.

 In the Parlialnentary proceedings of the day, the 
following interesting cirCUnl"itallce transpires,-the sug- 
gestion of Dr. l\Iurray's appointlnent is said to haye 
originatcd 'with Dr. "\Vhately. 
" Colonel Verner had seen, in an account of the 01:se- 
" quies of the late Roman Catholic ArchLishop of Dublin, 
" as }Jublislled in an Irish ne,vspal'er, a statenlent attri- 
" huted to the Rev. gel1tlelnan who preached the sermon 
" on that occasion, to the effect that at one tilne that 
" eminent prelate had been offered the position of a privy 
" councillor in the Irish Governnlcnt, but had declined to 
" accept it. He (Colonel Verner) had the pernlÍssion of 
" the noble lord, the member for London, to ask hinl 
,," whether that statement ,vas true. 
" Lord J. Russell replied; that the fact referred to by 
"the hon. and gallant colonel was nlateriaJly correct. 
" He should not certainly have come forward unsolicited 
"to make the statenlent, hut }1aying been a
kcd the 
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the very head-pieces of the copy-books were 
apophthegms of Dr. Whately's composition; 
and, without touching on polemics, aimed at 
a propagandislll of his views. He ,vas the 
mountain from the summit of which flowed 
the strealn that soon expanded into a vast 
and irresistibly rushing river, whereof daily 
drank ten thousand teachers and eight hun- 
dred thousand pupils. But a storm was 
brewing, and everybody knows that the 
higher the l110untain the wilder the storm 
which beats about its head. 


" question, lIe had no hesitation in saying that during 
" the period ,vhen Lord Besborough 'vas at the head of 
"the GovernD.1pnt in Ireland, it was proposed to invite 
" Archbishop Murray to take his seat in the Irish Privy 
" Council, and that the Right Rev. Prelate declined to 
'
accept that distinction. And he could only add that 
" it gave him great satisfaction to make that proposal, 
" and it ,vas with lunch regret that he found it was not 
" accepted by a prelate whose character he e:steemed and 
" whose memory he revered. (Hear, hear.)" 
Dr. l\1:urray having declined the proffered honour, 
"Tote to acquaint the Pope with his decision. The reply 
of his Holiness, in which he strongly eulogizes the 
prudence of Dr. 
'Iurray's view of the question, is still 
in existence. In the file of the JIorning Register for 
October, 1831, there is noticed a curious report of the 
elevation to the Peerage of Drs. l\'Iurray and Doyle! 
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A detail of the exact circumstances vvhich 
led to Dr. 'Vhately's withdra\val from an 
institution to \vhich he 
as so attached, over 
which he exercised such absolute sway and 
influence, and disconnection with vvhich so 
distressed and aggrieved him, must possess 
peculiar interest, yet, notwithstanding that a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords sat 
for six months, in 1854, investigating the 
question, scores of \vitnesses having been 
exalnined, including the chief actors in the 
scene, and numbers of Parliamentary papers, 
pamphlets, and charges having been issued 
on the matter, still the history of the trans- 
action yet remains to be written. This 
history we are now in a position to supply. 
Following on the Great London Exhibition 
of 1851, came that modest but excellent Cork 
Exhibition, opened 10th June, 1852, to which 
"\ve have already adverted. The cOlnmittee 
determined to add to its effectiveness by a 
course of lectures delivered in the pavilion of 
the Exhibition building; and on the appli- 
cation of the Executive Committee, supported 
by Dr. Wilson, then Bishop of Cork, Dr. 
Whately consented to deliver the Inaugural 
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Lecture of the series, on Tuesday, 29th June, 
1852. The subject selected by hi111 "\"as 
Popular Education, and although the lecture 
"\vas delivèred before a cro-n"'ded, brilliant, and 
distinguished auditory, yet fe"\y. amongst the 
nU111ber understood the deep design "\vhich 
underlay the elaborate and subtle discourse 
,vhich they applauded that evening. To fully 
understand the lecturer's position, a slight 
retrospect is absolutely necessary. In August, 
1850, a National Council of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy ,vas held, in Thurles, 
by direction of Pope Pius IX., under the 
presidency of 1\Iost Rev. Dr. Cullen, R. O. 
PrÏ1nate of All Ireland and Delegate Apos- 
tolic, and on the 23rdl\fay, 1831, the decrees 
of this council were approved and confirlned 
by the Holy See. The Pope, by a rescript, 
dated October, 1847, "hile condelnning the 
scheme of education in the Queen's Colleges, 
recomn1enc1eù the cstablishn1ent of a Catholic 
University in Ireland, founded on the n10del 
of that which the prelates of Belgiull1 had 
erected in the city of Louvain; and one of 
the chief objects in convoking the National 
Council in Thurles, "
as to give efficacy to 
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this recolnnlendation. Imlnediately after the 
close of the proceedings at that asselnbly, 
t\VO lengthened addresses to the Catholics of 
Ireland \vere published, one from the Fathers 
of the S'yl1od, the other from the Con11nittee 
appointed by that body to enter upon the 
establishment of the projected Catholic Uni- 
versity, in both of which the \vhole principle 
of education is discussed fronl, of course, a 
Catholic stand-point. In those doculuents 

 
the principle is Inailltail1ed that education is 
a n.hule \vhich cannot, \vithout the greatest 
aanger, be inlparted in t\VO different divisions, 
secular and religious, a separation often nlost 
difficult to effect, \vhilst the total exclusion 
of the teaching of Revealed Truth, and of all 
positive Faith from education, is baneful in 
the highest degree. 
Very Rev. Dr. John I-Ienry Ne-\Vrnall, the 
Archbishop's olel friend and fello\v student, 
no\va Catholic Priest of the Oratory, had, by 
a strange coincidence, just been nonlinated 


* The Papal rescripts on the Queen's Colleges and 
the Synodical Address of the Council of Thurles are 
quoted by the lIon. Baron Hughes.-Repo1 o t of Royal 
Com1TtÏssione1.s on .f}ndowed Schools, vol. ii. p. 380. 


rOLe II. 


I 
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Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. 
Dr. Whately and Dr. Ne-\vman-the former 
as the great champion of the National Sys- 
tem and of its further developlnent in the 
Queen's Colleges, the latter as the embodi- 
ment of the antagonistic principle that the 
Church has obtained a Divine mission to 
teach faith and 1110rals, and to supervise even 
all secular teaching, so far as it may peril 
or affect these-after a college separation 
of many years, suddenly find themselves 
arrayed against each other, athletes in the I 
arena of one of the greatest controversies of 
modern tin1es in Ireland. 
Amongst all the Oxford men with whom 
Whately had associated, there were fe-\v be- 
tween WhOlll closer relations or a n10re inti- 
l11ate friendship existed than Dr. \V11atelr 
and Dr. Newlnan.* 


.r,- A correspondent sends 1.1S the following note :- 
" The quarter of a century that Dr. 'Vhately spent 
" in Oxford brought hiln into intimate relations ,vith a 
" galaxy of nlen that in their respective careers attained 
" the highest eminence in the counciI
 of the State, in 
" the Church, at the Bar, in the Senate, in science and 
"in literature. Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Derhy, 
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We may further preface coming remarks 
by observing that the project of District 
1Ylodel Schools, four of which had been 
opened in 1840, the same year that the 
Queen's Colleges ,,"'ere brought into opera- 
tion, had just received unexpected opposition, 
an opposition that has since been steadily 
extending. The National Board, desirous to 
establish a JVlodel School in Droghec1a, a pro- 
ject which had received very influential local 
support, were opposed and defeated by the 
influence of Archbishop Cullen, appointed to 
the see of Armagh, February 1850, whose 
letter to Alderman Boyglan, denouncing the 
project, aroused the hostility of the Corpora- 
tion and of all the Catholics of the borough 


" the Earl of Carlisle, Gladstone, Cardwell, Laboucherf', 
"Bethell (present Lord Chancellor of England), 'V ood 
" (Sir Charles), Copleston (Bishop of Llandaff), Thirhvall 
"(St. David's), Hind8 (N orwich), Phillpotts (Exeter), 
"Tait (London), Longley (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
"Wilberforce (Oxford), Milman, Arnold, Pusey, 
" N eW111an, Keble, Oakeley, Wilberforce (W. and 
" Henry W.) Faber, the Earl of Rosse, Daubeny, Fronde, 
"Nassau Senior, and a host of men only a little less 
" distinguished, were contemporaries of Dr. vVhately in 
" Oxford." 


I 2 
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against it. This opposition, through the 
example and influence of Dr. Cullen, spread 
to 'Vaterford in 1831, "\yhen the Bishop, 
nearly all the Catholic clergy, ana Inost of 
the laity, opposed the project for erecting a 

Ioael School in that city. The htnlented 
death of Archbishop 
Iurray, froln the first a 
member of the K ational Board, early in 1852, 
and the translation of Dr. Cullen, the avo"\ved 
opponent of that systenl, to the see of 
Dublin, in 
fay, sho"\yed Dr. "\Vhately that 
the opposition to the Governlnent schelue of 
education, primary and collegiate, "\yas a
sunl- 
ing a very forlnidable aspect. All these 
circunlstances tended to inspire Dr. '\"Yhatel

 
to concentrate his genius and ability in 
one great effort to expose, if possible, the 
"\veakness of the principles put forth by the 
Catholic party, and thereby to avert the 
threatened overthrow of a systenl largely 
sustained by his continuous advocacy antI 
support. On this point more 

ill be foun<1 
in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DH. ,VHATELY divided his inaugural lecture 
at the Cork Exhibition into t,vo heads; one, 
a defence of ,yhat is called P01Jnlol' Education, 
against the argulnent which Pope is alleged 
to have set forth ill the well-kn.Gwn line- 


" A little learning is a dangerous thing; " 


the other, the dangers to be apprehended 
frol11 the educational principle laid do"\vn by 
Catholics, that their Church, through her 
lninisters, should exercise supervision or 
control over secular education. The opening 
of the lecture, in which Dr. 'V11ately vin- 
clicates the superiority of the educator oyer 
every other object in the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, is extrelnely characteristic:- 
"The proposed lectures should be COll- 
"sidered as emanating from-as the off- 
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" spring of-the National Exhibition; and, in 
"fact, may be considered as a subsidiary 
" and necessary portion of it. These lectures 
"do not undertake or pretend to give a 
" course of education in anyone particular 
" department, any more than the collection 
" of manufactures and articles, viewed this 
" day, should be considered as a warehouse, 
" rather than a sample of what nature and 
"art were capable of producing in this 
" country. Such an exhibition, I take it, 
" ,vould be unfinished and incolllplete unless 
"some specimens were also exhibited of 
" what could be done, in the 
vay of instrrnction, 
" by those "\vhom the country could produce 
" to give that instruction to the nation. Of 
" all the instruments which are exhibited in 
" the collection that I haye inspected in the 
" course of this day, there is none so Í1nlJOrtant 
" as a good instructor." 
The main object of his Grace's discourse, 
a reply to the arguments advanced in the 
several recent addresses of the Catholic 
hierarchy to their flocks, in the matter of 
schemes of education, is thus adroitly set 
forth :- 
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" But. we will be told by some, that 'they 
" 'wish only secular education to be under 
" 'the control of those who have the 
" 'spiritual guidance of the persons receiving 
" 'such secular education;' that 'those 
" 'spiritual directors should have a vote 
" 'upon everything which has reference to 
" 'the secular education, because,' they 
" add, 'the lecturer on geology might, in the 
" 'course of his address, insinuate false and 
" 'mischievous notions in regard to religion 
" 'and morality; and, therefore, the entire 
" 'control of the secular education should 
" 'be placed under the guidance and super... 
" 'intendence of the spiritual guides of the 
" 'people.' N O'V, as to the danger in 
" question, I will not deny that it is lJossible 
"for a teacher of some branch of secular 
" learning to introduce false religious notions, 
" and mischievous and dangerous moral prin... 
"ciples. But I do not think there is any 
"adequate safeguard against such danger, 
" except to warn Inen against it, and to tell 
" them to teach merely geology, mathematics, 
" agriculture, &c., in their respective depart- 
" ments; but, in so doing, to take care that 
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"they do not insinuate anything: against 
" religious and moral principles. For if you 
"go beyond this precaution, there is a 
" da.nger on the opposite side. If you leaye 
" the teaching of geology and Inatheluatics 
"to the 8J.JÚ'ifna 7 teachers of the people, 
"you lnay find that these may make as 
"great errors as the others, by teaching 
"false philosophical principles. 'vVhat, a 
" , different kind of danger?' it 111ay be said. 
" 'Suppose a luan did imbibe some false 
" 'notions of philosophy-how trifling is this 
" 'in comparison ,vith his Ìlnbibing false re- 
" 'ligious and dangerous 1110ral principles! ' 
" 'J\fay not a man,' they continue, 'be a 
" 'good Christian, although a bad chemist? 
" '
Iay not a l11an be a gOJd Christian, 
" 'although he believes the sun goes round 
" 'the earth?' N o,v this I hold to be 
"an erroneous vie,v of the case. You "\vill 
" perceive, on reflection, fhp daJlgr1' is nearly 
" the scune, and not less, !Jut greatc,". False 
" philosophical notions, unduly conveyed by 
"professors \y ho are the spiritual teachers 
" of the people, if given Inerely ÐS their own 
"private opinions as individuals, anù not, 
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" as interwoveu ,vith their religious teaching, 
" are no greater evil than if taught by any 
" one else. But it is not so ,vith errors in 
"science, ,vhen represented as connected 
" ,vith religion. Although errors in chemistry 
"and physics are, in themselves, com- 
" temptible when compared "rith the danger 
" of wrong notions .in religion and III orality, 
" there is danger of persons being taught 
"certain erroneous notions of philosophy 
"as rt: l)(lJ't oJ' thfir {religion, and, by that 
" Ineans, having a lever placed under their 
"religious principles, ,vhich ,viII upheave 
" and overturn them. True, a man may be a 
" good Christian and a 1110rallnan, though he 
" believe the sun moves round the earth; but 
" suppose. that a man was taught, as a part 
" of di?;inf te?;elntion, and an essential point 
" of his faith, that the sun really does move 
" round the earth, then, ,vhen it is demou- 
" stratec1 to him that such is not the fact, 
" he is thus led to believe that he has got 
" a system of wrong notions as lât5 {religious 
" j.o ith, and he will be inclined to doubt 
" it all." 
The report of the lecture, published by tho 
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executive committee, with the caution that 
they are not responsible for the opinions 
contained in it, adds, that "much yaluable 
" matter was omitted by the reporters, and 
" his Grace's more pressing avocations have 
"prevented hÌIn from supplying the omis- 
" sions." A member of the audience, one 
especially interested in the subject, enables 
us to complete an important portion of this 
branch of the lecture. Dr. Whately, in 
continuation, went on to sho\v that the 
Catholic system was a striking example of 
the fallacy of Thaumatrope. Thus, in youth, 
spirituals and seculars become so united, as 
to direction, in the mind's eye, that, con- 
stantly whirled, infallible in one is transferred 
to infallible in the other; whereas, in man- 
hood, the same fallacy "\yill correct and over- 
throw the system; thus false philosophy 
proved in seculars is extended to spirituals, 
authority in which becomes thereby over- 
thrown, to the utter destruction of all Church 
authority in the matter of education. * 


* "It ,vill often happen that ,vhen two objects are 
"incompatible, though either of then1, spparalely, n1ay 
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His Grace was warmly applauded by the 
crowded and distinguished audience re- 
peatedly during, and with marked emphasis 
at the close of, this brilliant lecture. 


"be attained, the illconlpatibility i
 disguised by a rapid 
"and frequent transition frOlll the one to the other 
" alternately. Two distinct objects nlay, by being 
" dexterously pl'e
ented, again and again, in quick suc- 
"cession, to the mind of a cursory reader, be so 
" associated together, in 'lis tlwugltts, as to be conceived 
" capable, when in fact they are not, of being actually 
"combined in practice. 'The fallacious belief, thus 
"induced, bears a striking re
emblance to the optical 
"illusion effected by that ingenious and philosophical 
"toy called the tha
t1natrope; in which two objects, 
"painted on opposite sides of a card,-for instance a 
" man and a horse-a bird and a cage,-are, by a quick 
" rotatory Inotion, made to impress the eye, in cOlnbina- 
"tion, so as to fonn one picture of the Ulan on the 
" horse's back, the bird in the cage, &c. As soon as 
" the card is allowed to relnain at rest the figures, of 
"course, appear as they really are, separate, and on 
" opposite sides. A mental illusion, closely analogous 
"to this, ÏJ:; produced, ,vhen by a rapid and repeated 
" transition from one subject to another, alternately, the 
"mind is deluded into an idea of the actual COlllbi- 
" nation of things that are really incompatible. A very 
"nloderate degree of calm and fixed attention soon 
"shows that the two objects are painted on opposite 
" .,ides of the card." - Whately's Logic, book iü. 
 11. 
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vVhile coffee 1vas being served, after the 
lecture, a seemingly unimportant incident 
occurred, ,vhich subsequently led to grave 
influences in reference both to the lecturer 
and to his subject. 
fr. Kavanagh, no"r 
Professor in the Catholic University, ,vas 
then, and from the year 1847 had been, 
Head Inspector of National Schools in the 

fullster Circuit, of ,vhich Cork "as the 
centre. 
He had just arrived in Cork, from Dun- 
manway, a small to'Vll to the "
est of Bandon, 
the day before the lecture, to select the 
books to be given as pren1iulns at the public 
exalnination about to be held in the l\Iodel 
School of Dunmanway, and, seeing the lecture 
ac1yertised, he attended it, and during coffee, 
presented himself to the Archbishop, and 
inyitec1 his Grace, if he was Inaking any stay 
in Cork, to go to Dunll1anway to attend'the 
public examination of the 
foc1el Schools. 
Dr. 'Vhately replied, that he would be yery 
happy to attend, ""ere he able, but that he 
,vas leaving Cork next morning for Clonmel, 
where he ,vas going on a visit to Lady 
Osborne, at Ne"to,vnanner. 
Ir. Kavanagh 
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then re]ninc1ed his Grace that when he ,vas 
last in Clonmel, he visited the 
Iodel School 
there, but it ,vas vacation time, and no,v 
that the schools ,vere in operation, he hoped 
the Archbishop ,vould call there during his 
visits to N e\vto,vnanner. His Grace said 
that it would give hi
 great pleasure to do 
so, asked 1tlr. Kayanagh could he go to 
Clonmel, the better to enable his Grace to 
examine the 1\10 del Schools, a request at 
once acceded to by the head inspector, \rho 
postponed his other official engagenlents to 
,vait on the Archbishop. Next morning, 
HOth .June, Dr. ,'Thately and lvIr. Kavanagh 
,vent from Cork to Clonnlel, the Archbishop 
proceeding to Ne,vtownanner, ,vhere his SOl1- 
in-Ia\v was staying on a visit, and by arrange- 
ment, the heaLl inspector lTIet his Grace, 
accolnpanied by Lady Osborne, 
Irs. Bernal 
Osborne, and 1\11'. 'Vale, Dr. 'Vhately's SOl1- 
in-h1'v, next nlorning, 1st .July, at 11 o'clock, 
at the l\lodel School, ClonIne!. The project 
of District 1\fodel Schools, though early 
formed, was not brought into operation until 
1849, the sanle year that the Queen's Col- 
leges were opened. In the SUlTIlner of that 
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year, four of them sprung into operation, 
one in N ewry, another in BallYlnena, a 
third in Dunmanway, and the fourth in 
Clonmel, and from the novelty of the scheme, 
the very respectable programme of education 
,vbich they presented, the elegance of the 
fabrics, the low, almost nOlninal, rates of fees, 
and the general attractiveness of the esta- 
blishments, they excited a large and very 
marked share of public attention. The 
Clonmel I\Iodel School was placed under the 
direction of I\fr. Kavanagh, head inspector, 
whose practical skill and experience as an 
educationist were effectively brought to bear 
in ,vorking every branch of the establish- 
ment; and this, combined with his popu- 
larity with the Catholic clergy and people, 
soon placed the Clonmel I\Iodel Schools at 
tbe head of all these new enterprises. Chil- 
dren of the highest social rank and of every 
creed in the town attended tbe schools, dis- 
tinguished visitors, English and Irish, ,vere 
attracted to it by the excellence of its repu- 
tation; and anxious to procure similar advan- 
tages for their own children, the citizens of 
LÌ1nerick, vVaterford, ICilkenny, and other 
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important tu\yns, applied to the National 
Board to establish 1\10 del Schools in those 
places. Under all these circumstances, it 
,vas a natural, official, and professional dis- 
play, on the part of the head inspector, to 
sho,v his Grace, Dr. Wllately, the chairman 
of the board, the fruits of his administrative 
ability, and the Archbishop, on his part, 
appeared no less anxious to fully test the 
claÏIns of the schools to the very high repu- 
tation ,vhich they had acquired. His Grace 
spent four hours in the establishment, some- 
tÏ1nes examining the classes hilnself, and 
sometÏ1nes hearing the inspector, the head 
inspector, or the teachers, exalnine on sub- 
jects selected by hiIn; and the minuteness of 
his inquiries may be understood froln the 
following alnongst many of the incidents that 
occurred during the examination. \Vhile in 
the Infants' School, the mistress got some 
of t.he youngest of the children to recite little 
pieces of poetry. \Vhen the exercise was 
over, his Grace, turning to the head in- 
spector, said, "Mr. Kavanagh, take care, 
"do these children 1Ænderrstand ,vhat they 
" have recited?" "I..Jikely SOlne of them do 
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"not," said the inspector, "but I can 
"assure your Grace that even here, the 
" teaching is thorough, and any little ones 
"that do not nnderstanLl the verses ,,,ill 
"soon be taught their Ineaning." "Oh, 
" Mr. I(ayanagh," said his Grace, "surely 
"you do not advocate that they should 
" swal]o,v their food first and chew it after- 
" wards."* " ,V' ell, Iny Lord," ,vas the 


* He varied this idea on another occasion thus :- 
"The knowledge of faetH, whether lunch or little, 
",vill often be ,vorse than uReless to those ,vho arc 
" deficient in the power of diHcrinlÌnatil1g and Relecting, 
" just as food is to a body, ,vho
e digestive Hystem is RO 
" much impaired as to be incapable of separating the 
" nutritious portions." 
These anù other retorts ,vllÌch at the time of their 
utterance were regarded as bingularly felicitous, ouly 
furnish fresh confirluation of the aphoristic platitude, 
" There is nothing new under the sun." Take up 
the seventh 'yolulne of ":\loore's Diary" (p. 60), and 
,ve find :-- 
"Rogers in speaking of Broughmll and reIuarkil1g 
" how ,veIl he often puts HOlue points in his speeches, 
" gave as an instance what he had 
aid in a late speech 
"on the subject of very young 11len at college signing 
"the Thirty-nine Articles; viz.: that they swallo'\\
ed 
" theln first and digested t11E'nl afterwards. On hearing 
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reply, "in practice it is found necessary 
" to treat such little children occasionally as 
" 1
llrnillants, the process of lnental assimila.. 
"tion not being cOlnplete until they have 
" chewed their food even several times after 
" they have swallo\ved it." "It may be," 
said the Archbishop, enjoying ho\v his own 
illustration had been promptly turned against 
him; "but \vhen 1\1r8. \\TJ.lately and I got 


"this, I could not help quietly putting in a claim for 
"my o,vn property, which the thought in question 
"decidedly was; as not more than a week before 
"Brougham nlade this speech lilY verses on Phillpotts' 
" famous explanation of the signing had appeared in the 
" Tirnes, and that Broughanllllust have read those verses, 
"his inUllcc1iate intere
t in the subject was a sufficient 
"guarantee. In that squib were t.he following lines :- 


" 'Both in dining and signing ,ve take the same plan, 
" , First swallo,v all down, then digest-as we can.' " 


"\Vhen I Iuentioned this, Rogers seenled a little 
"asha]ned of himself. It is too hard ,vhen a great gUll 
"like the Chancellor condescends to discharge one of 
" my pellets fronl hiR Innzzle, that the original pop-gun 
" should be thus forgotten. But so it is : station makes 
" all the difference, even in a joke, and Shakespeare was 
" for once wrong ,vhen he said, 'a jest's prosperity lies 
" 'not in the tongue of hilll who Inakes it,' for it dot.>s 
" sometÎlllcs liè wholly tlwre." 


YOLo II. 


K 
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"married, one of the first things that we 
" agreed upon was that, should Providence 
" send us children, we would never teach them 
" anything that they did not understand." 
" Not even their prayers, my Lord?" re- 
plied l\fr. Kavanagh. " Yes, not even their 
"prayers," said the Archbishop. " What 
" then becollles," retorted the head inspector, 
" of the Apostle's injunction to hold a sound 
" form of words ? " An earnest c1isèussion 
of the true principles of teaching followed 
between the Archbishop and the head in- 
spector, in the course of ,vhich his Grace 
said, "I do not think, however, that you 
"Roman Catholics are entirely open to the 
" charge brought against you, that at your 
"public worship )
ou are mere slJectato1.s, 
" the bulk of the people not understanding 
"the language of your liturgy. Presby- 
" terians are only aud'itors, it is, with perhaps 
"more justice, said, having no rit
al or 
"prayer-book, listening merely to prayers 
" improvised at the moment by their minister; 
"whilst Church Protestants alone are lJeti- 
"tioners, clergy and laity having arranged 
" beforehand precisely "\vhat they are about 
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" to ask, and the terms, in the vernacular, 
" in which to supplicate for it." 
"1\1y Lord," replied ]\1r. Kavanagh, 
"apart from all other argument that this 
" charge does not justly lie against C
tholics, 
"the very size and shape of our superior 
"churches show that neither hearing the 
" pries
, nor understanding the words of the 
"Liturgy, is essentially necessary to con- 
" stitute true and full participation in our 
" worsÞ.ip, or to render us not mere specta- 
" tors, nor auditors, like the Presbyterians, 
"but rational petitioners and ,vorshippers. 
"The least instructed amongst us under- 
" stands what the Mass is, and all that is 
"required is to belie;e in its efficacy, and 
" know and devoutly unite for its object, in 
" order to render everyone that assists at 
" l\fass a true ,vorshipper, and to constitute 
" him a petitioner for the ends of its institu- 
" tion, just as everyone in the city that saw 
"the smoke of the victim ascending from 
"the Temple of J erusaleln, by a union of 
" sentiment with the ,vorshippers participated 
"in the act of adoration, whereas non- 
" Catholics, who reject the commemorative 
K 2 
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" sacrifice of the K e,y La"
 are in no such 
" position." 
Dr. "Thately liked a man to declare boldly 
the faith that is in him; and the conversation 
sped "rith pleasant anima.tion. But a cloud 
was gathering; and, ere long, a teInpest. 
The Archbishop asked 1\11'. ICayanagh what 
books they had been in the habit of reading. 
" ,Ve use all the books sanctioned by the 
" Board, ,vith the exception of your Grace's," 
replied the inspector stoutly. The Arch- 
bishop seemed lU1prepared for the reply, and 
hi
 lip quivered. ,Vas this the end of hi
 
labours and hopes? 
" Ho\v is this?" he asked, as soon as the 
almost paralyzing effects of his astonishment 
had tolerably subsided. It appeared that 
sonle of the parents of the Catholic children 
haa objected to the books, and in accordance 
,vith one of the funùamental rules of the 
Board, ,,
hich had for SOlne time lain a dead 
letter, the use of the books ,vas relinquished. 
" And pray on what grounds are the Pro- 
"testant children deprived of the books?" 
continued Dr. 'Vhately. "You act like the 
" dog in the manger. You ,viII neither Ubl' 
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" theJll yourselves, nor allo,v the Protestants 
"to use them." "The Protestants "
ere 
" offered your Grace's books," said the head 
inspector, "but they replied that they did 
" not require them."* 
Dr. "\Vhately TI1ade no further reply, but 
called for the Visitors' Book, in which he 
\vrote, under date, July 1st, 1852, the follo,v- 
ing remarks :- 
" I find that all the books published by the 
" Board are not used, the Scripture Extracts 
" and the Lesson:) on the Trnth of Christiarl/Ít 1/ 


* Another publication connected with these little 
works, entitled "Introductory Lessons on the History of 
" Religious \V orship," being a sequel to the " Lessons on 
" Christian Evidences," also published by Parker, onlÏts 
all open profe
sion of belief in the Trinity of the Divine 
Persons and Divinity of Christ; declares that no real 
priesthood exists; anù compares the Invocation of Saints 
to the pagan practice of worshipping deceased Inen. 
The first edition, published for the use of the National 
Schools, and free from the graver err'on; just indicated, 
was alleged by Dr. 'Vhately to have been examined mul 
:tpproved in ROlne. In this statement t1
ere was a n1Ïs- 
apprehension. The book was examined at Dr. l\:1urraY'f; 
instance, and neither approved nor condemned, because all 
understanding took place that no one should be cOlupellpd 
to use it in the schooh;;. Since Dr. 1\Iurray's death it haf4 
heen placed on the Index Expurgatorius. 
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"being excluded. It appears to me most 
" important that in all the schools of "\vhich 
"we are patrons,-viz., the model schools, 
"all our books should be read. The in- 
" ference naturally to be dra"\vn from this 
" not being done is either that we are insin- 
"cere in recommending books which 1\ T e 
" prove by our conduct we do not think well 
" of, or else that "\ve suffer this or that person 
" to usurp our power and dictate to us. I 
" have no doubt we shall hear of this, and 
" very unpleasantly. .We never cOIllpel any 
" patron to use a book he does not like, or 
" to abstain from the use of any sanctioned 
"by us ,vhich he does not like, and we 
"should exercise the same right where we 
" are patrons." 
The Archbishop ,vas so excited on the 
subject of his discovery, that he threw up a 
local engagement which he had forIlled, and 
hurried off by an early train to Dublin. 
From the altar of every Roman Catholic 
church in the dioceses of Dublin, Kildare, 
Ossory, and Ferns, a Pastoral, signed by Dr. 
Cullen and his three suffragans, was shortly 
after read :- 
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" There are two little works," it went on 
to say, "which have been sometilnes, though 
" rarely, used by Catholic children, which 
"'\ve no'\v ask to be banished froln their 
"hands. The first is a little treatise on the 
"evidences of Christianity, composed by a 
"Protestant dignitary who has lately dis- 
" tinguished hÏ1nself by an unprovoked attack 
" on our conventual institutions, under the 
" pretence of protecting personal liberty." 
The "Lessons on the Truth of Chris- 
" tianity" had been condemned quite as much 
by Protestants as Catholics. It made no men- 
tion of the Divinity of our Lord; and anot11er 
edition of it, published by Parker, of London, 
in 1849, introduced a chapter JJ.ot in the 
Dublin edition, headed Faith and Credulity, 
which was said to insinuate the Pelagian 
poison - a heresy unanimously condemned 
not only by Catholic but by Protestant divines. 
The saIne chapter defined Christian faith to 
be a "fairness in listening to evidence, and 
"judging accordingly, ,vithout being led 
" away by prejudice and inclination" (p. 22) 
-a definition which, although not op- 
posed to the teaching of most Anglican 
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divines, is ,vholly in antagonism to the 
doctrine of Roman Catholic theologians, 
who have ahyays held ,yith St. Paul, that 
faith is a gift of Heayen, which can come 
only from God. In the Preface it ,vas 
stated :-" Another edition of this tract, 
" somewhat altered, has been published by 
" the National Education Board, under the 
" title of 'Lessons on the Truth of Chris- 
" 'tianity.' The t-\VO tracts differ in a fe,y 
" places as to the arrangements of the argu- 
" ments and the form of expression, but not 
" in anything essential. SOllie persons prefer 
" the one edition, and sonle the other. The 
" Board permits the use of either of them in 
" the National Schools, according to the 
" choice of the managers. Neither of then1 
"contains any nlatter of controyersy among 
" Christians." 
The "Scripture Lessons" having been 
searchingly analyzed by Dr. CnDen, he went 
on to say :- 
" This little work appears to have been 
" compiled for the purpose of giving a united 
" religious instruction to Catholic and non- 
" Catholic children in the saJne class. "T e 
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"reprobate such a project. Separate reli- 
" gious instruction, as it was laid do,vn by 
"a statesman who first introduced the 
"national systenl into Ireland, is the only 
" protection for Catholics. It is contrary to 
" the spirit and nature of our holy Church 
" to sanction united religious instruction, or 
"to sanction any instruction on matters 
" connected with religion given by persons 
" who themselves reject. the teaching of the 
" Catholic Church." 
The difficulty of nlaintaining a comfortable 
position bet,veen t,vo stools was illustrated 
even in the case of these "Scripture Les- 
" sons." The late Dr. Elrington, Bishop of 
Ferns, and his son, the Rev. C. Elringtol1, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, raised a considerable conflag- 
ration, so far back as the year 1836, by the 
startling stateJllent, that the" adoraf ion of the 
" Virgin 
Iary" was inculcated in a marginal 
note by Dr. vVhately to the "Scripture Ex- 
"tracts." The allegation ,vas, with others, 
brought before a comnlittee of Parlialllent in 
1837, for investigation; and Dr. Wllately, who 
denied the impeachment, was examined at 
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much length upon it.- Repol
t, 4827-4834, &c. 
The Archbishop, during the same examina- 
tion, referred to a statement mentioned at 
public meetings, and printed in nH\VSpaper 
articles again and again, relative to a trans- 
lation in the" Second Book of Extracts," in 
the Gospel of St. Luke. "It )vas confidently 
" stated," he added, "that in consequence 
" of disputes at the Board, whether the word 
"should be translated 'Penance' or 'Re- 
" 'pentance,' it had been entirely thrown out, 
" and no mention made of either. That was 
" circulated while the book )vas in its pro- 
" gress through the press. There never was 
" any ground for it." The Rev. Dr. Boy ton 
was exalnined on the same occasion, and he 
essayed to show the tendency of the Scrip- 
ture Extracts to support the dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church.-Report, 7593. 
The ban pronounced by Dr. Cullen elec- 
trically shot into every cabin in Leinster. 
On the l\1:onday morning following, every 
Roman Catholic child, on being presented 
with the "Scripture Lessons" and "Evi- 
" dences of Christianity," rejected the use of 
them. 
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The other Ronlan Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland, ,vith one or two exceptions, echoed 
Dr. Cullen's judgment, and '\vith the same 
results. 
Fifteen Comnlissioners constituted the 
Board. Dr. Whately was absent, at that 
juncture, on his visitation. Lord Bellew, a 
Catholic peer, who had very rarely attended, 
was, as usual, absent. Mr. Baron Greene 
did not attend. The Ex-Chancellor Black- 
burne, l\Ir. Andrews, Dr. Henry, and Mr. 
Gibson voted against the expulsion of the 
" Lessons." The Right Hon. Alexander 
Macdonnel, the Resident Comlnissioner, 
took an opposite viH\v, in '\vhich he was 
joined by t,vo other Protestant Commis- 
sioners,-Lord Chancellor Brady and the 
Marquis of Kildare. Five Catholics made 
up, with the last-named three, the majority 
by which the books were ejected. 
The Ti1nes* was of opinion that the decision 
of the Board was sound, that Dr. Whately 
had not the best of the argument, and that 
" Dr. Cullen faithfully interpreted the prin- 


..:- Times, No. 24,686. 
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"ciples of the ROlnan Catholic Church in 
"this matter; as Protestants and Roman 
" Catholics base the evidences of Christianity 
" upon totally different grounds, they could 
" not ,veIl be taught thell1 in COlnmon, and 
"there ,vere many who concur ,vith 1\11'. 
"1facdonnel, the Resident Commissioner, 
"that it is not expedient to put books on 
" the evidences of Christianity in the hands 
" of children at school between the ages of 
"eight and fifteen, making theln familiar 
" "rith infidel objections, and raising doubts 
"in their minds ,vhich they might neye1' 
" other,vise entertain, and ,,;'hicb the plainest 
" and most forcible reasoning might in some 
J! . 1 " 
" cases 1al to remove. 
Pending the eyent to which we have 1'e- 
ferreù, Dr. 'Vhately addressed the follo,ving 
characteristic letter to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland :- 


[Pfirate. ] 


" 5tlt July, 1853. 


"}fy DEAR LORD,- 
" I have heard froln Baron Greene, that 
" (as your Excellency is doubtless a,vare) 
"he means to move next Friday, that t.he 
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" Board should make and announce a formal 
" decision on the points at issue. 
"There seems good reason for his objec- 
" tion to leaving matters in their present 
" state, an anomalous state, which is unsatis- 
" factory to all parties; since each must be 
" dissatisfied that their own vie,vs are not 
" fnlZy and generally carried out. 
" I have to acknowledge also your Excel- 
"leney's communication (\yhich I should 
" have replied to immediately, but for the 
" pressure of business) in ,yhich you suggest 
"to me to reconsider the deterlnination I 
" had formed. 
"I thought I had sufficiently eXplained 
" how fully and 1vith 'v hat anxious care I 
" have for rrnany 1nonth s considered and re- 
" considered the subject; but perhaps I may 
" have failed to express myself with sufficient 
"clearness, or it may be that I have con- 
" fused together in my memory what I have 
" said to your Excellency and to the late Lord 
" Lientenant. 
" I may add that I have also fully and fre- 
" quently discussed the subject 1vith my most 
" confidential advisers, to one of whom, the 
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"Bishop of Norwich, I took the liberty of 
"referring Lord Aberdeen, as a person 
" thoroughly acquainted with Ireland and 
"with the national systeln, and "\vith my 
" sentiments, and who could give any need- 
" ful explanations orally, much better than 
" I could by letter. 
"Having the advantage of possessing 
" intimate friends of eminent good sense and 
" worth, I felt bound to consult them, and 
" listen with deference to "\vhat they might 
"say. I will not say, however, that I was 
"prepared, in case of finding their views 
" different from my own, to alter n1Y course 
,{, unless they offered me stronger reasons 
" than any I have ever heard. But I found 
" them all fully agreed with me in thinking 
" that no course is open to me consistently 
" with honour but the one I have resolved 
" on, and that a departure from it would be 
" no less unwise than unjustifiable. 
"As for my personal motives, such as 
" regard for my own ease or my own credit, 
"no one can think me capable of being 
"influenced in the present case by any 
" such considerations, ,vho kno-w-s but the 
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" half of the toil I have endured and the 
" obloquy and vexatious opposition I have 
" encountered in the cause for above twenty- 
" one years. 
" And on any minor question I have always 
" been ready to sacrifice my own views of 
"expediency to the judgment of the other 
"Commissioners. But I regard the present 
" as a question not merely of expediency, but 
" of principle also. I consider it ,vas not 
" only one of vital i1nlJo1.tance to the public, 
" but also as one on which good faith is at 
"stake. And doubtless your Excellency 
" would be as far from wishing, as from ex- 
" pecting, that I should take any course at 
" variance with my conscientious conviction 
" of duty. 
" What leads some persons to take a dif- 
" ferent vie\v from mine seems to be their 
" confounding together two totally different 
" questions; that concerning the original 
" adoption of some rule or some books, and 
"concerning its removal afterwards. Ând 
" yet no one would say that freedom to mal
e, 
" or refuse to make a compact, implies free- 
" dom to break it; that because a State is 
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" allo,ved to ratify or not a certain treaty, 
" therefore it is allo\ved to violate a treaty, or 
" to modify its conditions at pleasure; that 
" because a man might la,vfully have renlained 
" single, therefore he may obtain a diyorce 
" whenever he thinks fit. 
"'Vhenever any rtÙC, or any book, was 
" proposed, if anyone Commissioner objected 
" to the whole, or to a portion of it, I always 
" at once acquiesced in its withdra,val, and in 
" fact several parts of some of the books no,y 
" in use were originally thus altered to meet 
"the objection of a single COllllnissioner. 
"If, accordingly, when SOl11e of the books 
" now so much discussed were first proposed, 
"any Commissioner had said, 'Although 
" 'Archbishop l\lurray and all the other 
" 'Commissioners have carefully exalnined 
" 'this book and pronounced it sound in 
" , doctrine and suitable for united education, 
" , yet I think other\vise,' he would have been 
"yielded to without even any remonstrance. 
" But ,,
hen some books or some rules 
"have been deliberately sanctioned by the 
"unanimous voice of the Comlnissioners, 
"and have been for many years olJpcnled 
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" to in vindication of the system, or as a 
" groltnd on ,vhich CO-OZ)C1Yltion 
vas iurcited 
" and obtained,. if afterwards this decision 
" is reversed, and this sanction withc1ra,vn, 
" such a gross breach of faith could not fail 
" to deprive for ever the Conlmissioners, and 
" all other public men who may be parties to 
" it, of all public confidence, and of all just 
" claims to it. 
" It would he vain to say, , f/Tí f think this 
" , or that a matter of very small C011se- 
" , quence.' The ans"\ver would be, (1) It 
" is lJlaiJ/' YOUI tlÙl nut rcc/':on it so ,yhen you 
" brought it for\vard before the public as a 
"strong recomlnendation of the system. 
" (2) JVho is to ùe the judge of the compara- 
" tive Ï1nportancc of a certain innovation? 
" You? the very party introducing it? 
,. 'Thy, e,;(!}'y first encroachment is either in 
"itself small, or is so represented by its 
"authors. And, (3) 'Vhy should we expect 
" that the first step ,,-ill he also the last? 
"\Vhen once you have departed from an 
" implied pledge to the public, 'v hat security 
" is there that you will not introduce fresh 
" and fresh violations of it? It is to be ex- 


VaT;. If. 


Ii 
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" pected that you will go on following all the 
" changes, and conforming to all the varia- 
"tions of a Church ,vhich boasts of being 
" unchangeable and united, but whose highest 
" dignitaries pronounce that heterodox no,v, 
"which was, in the judgment of others 
" equally high, quite orthodox some years 
" ago. 
" vVhen, however, I speak of the ruinous 
" effect on public confidence which I am con- 
"vinced would result from the proposed 
" innovations, I wish it to be distinctly un- 
"derstood that, even if I thought quite 
" otherwise on that point, and saw a present 
" worldly expediency in them, I should still 
" feel not at 7iberty 1norally to be a party to 
" them; I should feel this to be an abandon- 
" ment of principle. 
" But as it is, I an1 convinced that nothing 
" would be gained-very much the reverse- 
" by my continuing Commissioner under such 
" an abandonment of the system hitherto pur- 
"sued. I approve the system as much as 
" ever, and am as ready as ever to carry it 
" on, but I feel that I should be deserting 
" it in the most disingenuous and the most 
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"mischievous way possible, were I to prre- 
" tend to be carrying it on, when in reality 
" subverting it. I should make the proceed- 
" ings of the Board even 1nore open to sus- 
"picion (if possible) than they would be 
" ,vithout; for if a man is liable (as he must 
" be) to incur distrust and contempt for 
" making unwarrantable concessions, under 
" a mistaken belief that he is acti'ng rightly, 
" how much more, when it is '.;notvn that his 
" conviction is the very reverse? 
" All the influence I have possessed has 
" been based on the general belief (partaken 
" of even by those most opposed to me in 
"practice) of my firm and conscientious 
" adherence to what I deliberately j uc1ge to 
" be my duty; if I were to COlne forward 
" acting (fgrânst that judgment, and which 
" moreover is '(;no1vn to be my judgment (for 
"the late proceedings are no secret) , I 
" should forfeit all public confidence, and my 
" support of any measure would be thence- 
" forward utterly worthless. 
" I have endeavoured, at the risk of being 
"tedious, to lay before your Excel1ency as 
" plainly as possible the grounds of my con- 
L 2 
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" victions; and ,vhether these shall appear 
"to you sufficient grounds or not, at least 
" you will perceive that 'leitl those cOllvic- 
" tions, I cannot possibly swrerve from the 
" course I have resolved on. 
" Believe me, &c., 
" (Signed) RD. DUTILIX. 
" P.S.-I have in my possession, and can 
" communicate to your Excellency if thought 
"desirable, a copy of the 'Decrees of the 
" , Synod of rrhurles,' relative to the national 
" schools; which plainly prove (what. to 'luC 
" had been no secret long since) their deter- 
" mil1ation not to stop short of a cOIIl]Jlefe 
" subversion of the existing system. 
" If. there be anyone who is inclined to 
" 111ake a concession against his better judg- 
" Inent, in the vain hope of conciliating thp 
" party ,vho demands it, and ,vho resolves to 
" concede nothing 'lnore, this document. lnay 
"open his eyes. He 111ay learn from it, 
"without waiting for the bitter proof of 
"experience, that such a course ,vould 
"merely place him in a false position, in 
" ,vhich he could neither go on 1101' dra-n r 
" back ,,
ithout disgrace." 
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It cannot be said that Dr. \Vhately's attitude 
on this question was inconsistent, although 
it may be open to other objections. In 
dealing as an Education Comlnissioner "\vith 
the antagonism of Protestants, he had 
ahvays consistently lllaintained tho principle 
of " No Surrender." In his eyidence, de- 
livered so far back as the year 1837, he 
Jl1entions that had he withdrawn the Note 
objected to by Bishop Elrington, in reference 
to the Blessed Virgin 1fary, "it would 
"have increased instead of allayed the 
" hostility " [of Protestants J. * 


* Report, 4908. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DIL 'VHATELY, finding the great labour of 
his episcopate foiled, lost temper, charged 
the National Board with breach of faith, and 
wrote to the I.Jord Lieutenant to say that if 
he did not receive satisfaction he would con- 
sider himself " d-is'1nissed." The " My dear 
" Lord" had now given place to a III ore 
costive mode of epistolary salutation :- 


"PALACE, July 26th, 1853. 
" l\1:AY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY,- 
" Pursuant to the communication made a 
" short time ago, I have no,v to announce 
"to Government, through your Excellency, 
" and to the Commissioners, that I am no 
" longer a member of the Education Board. 
" When I found myself under the painful 
" necessity of appealing to your Excellency 
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" against the recent proceedings of the Board, 
" which I regard as a departure from the 
" existing system such as we were not justi- 
" fied in making, I added that, if I obtained 
" no redress from Government, I should con- 
" sider myself as dismissed. 
" I have purposely avoided using the word 
" , resignation,' lest I should be understood 
" to have altered my views of the National 
" System, or to withdraw from it as no longer 
" approving it. The reverse is the fact. I 
" am as much attached to the system as ever, 
" and as reådy as ever to carry it on. And 
"it is precisely because I do retain these 
" views that I am driven to the present step. 
" Feeling that the system which has flourished 
" for above t1venty-one years is virtually aban- 
"doned, and consequently that the office I 
" have hitherto held is in reality suppressed, 
" it would not be fair for me to deceive Par- 
"lianlent and the public by pretending to 
" go on, carrying out the system, which, in 
" truth, is fundamentally changed. 
" If I were to ,vait for the final determi- 
"nation of Government on the matters in 
"debate, the decision of the Board in the 
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" mean time taking effect, I should be placed 
" altogether in a false position. By withholding 
" lny decision to withdraw, ,vhile the Com- 
" missioners do not ,vithhold theirs but carry 
" it out in practice, I should be held respon- 
" sible, and justly, for proceedings which 1 
" not only believe, but am known to believe, 
" to be unjustifiable. 
"'Vhen I spoke of the Comlnissioners 
"having exceeded their 'powers,' and of 
" their having no 'right' to prohibit books 
" that have received the unanimous sanction 
" of the Board, of course I ,vas speaking of 
" fair and equitable rights. 
"Âs for legal rights, or obligations en- 
" forced by legal penalties, these ,,-ere not in 
" my mind. I am considering what a luan 
" of honour would hold himself bound to do, 
" or debarred from doing, in the faithful dis- 
" charge of a public trust solemnly confided 
" to him. I am well a"
are that a lnan may 
" sometimes find himself so circu111stanced 
" as to have the 'po,ver' ,vith legal impu- 
" nity to break faith with his neighbour, to 
"disappoint reasonable expectations which 
" he knows to exist, ana has hÏ1nself contri- 
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"buted to raise; to 'keep the ,vord of 
" 'promise to the ear, and break it to the 
" 'hope.' 
" But to anyone judging fairly, it must 
" be evident that the ' full control oyer the 
" 'books to be used' given to the Commis- 
"sioners, was al
vays understood to nlean 
" that no books 1Y
ere to be used ,vithout 
"their unanimous sanction, and that any 
" book thus sanctioned ,vas to be supplied 
" to any school in connection ,vith the Board, 
" and might be used therein if the patron 
" approved it. 
" That a book so sanctioned should be 
" liable to be afterwards prohibited never ,yas 
" at all contemplated by any of the l\linistries 
" ,vhich have supported the system, or by 
" any Parliament that has voted grants to 
" it, or by any lfember of Parlianlent fayouI'- 
" able or hostile to the schools. N ever did 
" any opponent come forward to say, This is 
" all a delusion; we are wasting time in 
" discussing the merits of these books, since 
" some of them may probably be struck off 
" the list next week, and some more the 
" week after. The list of books is 11lerely a 
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" bait to allure the over-trustful into placing 
" schools under the Board, and as soon as 
"the deception has succeeded, the books 
"which had chiefly aided in it will be pro- 
" hibited. 
" And if anyone had brought forward such 
"a surmise, it cannot be doubted that it 
" would have been repelled with indignation 
"and disgust. This being the case, it is 
"plain that to depart from the system in 
" this point, and to introduce an innovation 
"never contemplated by anyone when the 
" grants were moved for and 'voted, ,vould 
"be to divert the public money from the 
" purpose for which it was granted. And it 
" is also a gross injustice to'\vards the many 
"hundred patrons of schools who were in- 
" vited and induced to place them under the 
" Board on the strength of an implied pro- 
" mise fully understood by all parties and 
" acted on for twenty-one years, but which 
" it is now proposed to violate. 
"\Vhen, on various occasions formerly, 
" attempts were made by some parties among 
" Protestants to introduce for their purposes, 
"such a modification of the system as 
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" "\vould have alnounted to a subversion of 
" it, I always strenuously opposed any such 
"unwarrantable changes. I never would, 
" nor ever ,vill, consent to break faith either 
" with Roman Catholics or with Protestants. 
" And that the recent proceedings of the 
"Board ( even if not followed up-and I 
" cannot doubt they -will be by further steps 
"in the saIne direction) do amount to a 
" breach of faith with the public, and involve 
" a misapplication of the public money, is a 
" conclusion ,vhich appears perfectly evident 
" both to myself and to all those confidential 
"advisers, including some of the ablest 
" and most upright characters in existence, 
" with whom I have discussed the subject. 
" I will take the liberty of suggesting, in 
"conclusion-not as a Commissioner, but 
"as a patron of a national school-that 
" measures should be taken to secure at least 
" the schools (amounting to several hundreds) 
" which are actually using the books proposed 
" to be discarded, from being deprived of 
" the advantage they have hitherto enjoyed. 
"The patrons of those schools, if thus 
" grievously wronged, will be likely to bring 
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" for,vard their complaints in a manner"\v hich 
" may lead to such contests as are much to 
cJ 
" be deprecated." 
(Signed) " RD. DUBLIN." 


The ex-Lord Chancellor Blackburne and 

fr. Baron Greene took the same view as 
Dr. "Thately, and withdrew ,vith the books 
from the Board. 
Lord St. Germans wrote to Dr. 'Vhately 
expressive of his regret at the retirement of 
three COlllmissioners so efficient and influ- 
ential, but totally dissenting from the con- 
clusions at ,vhich they had arrived. 
"The Board, ,vrote his Excellency, has 
" resolved that a particular religious book, 
"which many Roman Catholics, lay as 
",veIl as clerical, declare that they con- 
" scientiously disapproved, shall be no longer 
"used in any national school. It is true 
" that this book formerly receiyed the nna- 
"nimous sanction of the Comlnissioners; 
" but it is no less true that all the Roman 
"Catholic COlnrnissioners who now have 
"seats at the Board protest against its 
"use. It is, they say, an essentially Pro- 
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" testant ,vork; inconsistcnt "\vith the doc.. 
"trines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
" They cannot, as members of that Church, 
" continue to sanction, still less can they 
" compel Catholic teachers to use it in the 
"schools. The exclusion of this book at the 
" time of combined instruction cannot then 
" I think be looked upon by any patron as a 
"breach of faith or as the violation of a 
"compact. I Illust further observe that a 
"body ,vhich has legal power to authorize 
" the use of a book, must, in my opinion, not 
" only have a legal po,ver, but also fair and 
" capable right to prohibit its use on good 
" and sufficient grounds. The fact, that no 
" book can be introduced without the sanc.. 
"tion of every Commissioner, does not 
" appear to prove that a book once introduced 
" must be retained for eyer, even though a 
"majority of the Commissioners are of 
" opinion that it ought to be ,vithcù
a-\Yn." 
The Archbishop wrote a rejoinder, Illarked 
" private," in "\vhich he vigorously attacked 
the opinions of the Lord Lieutenant expressed 
in the foregoing passages, strenuously denying 
the right of the COlnIl1issioners to ,vithdra"\v 
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books once sanctioned. "And if I had con- 
" tended," he said, 
" That this was no breach of faith with the 
" public, I should have forfeited from hence- 
" forth all claim to confidence in my upright- 
" ness, not only in what regards the schools, 
" but in all my other transactions. I add, 
" that all persons have now reason to fear 
" not ónly unlimited encroachments on the 
" systelTI made by the Commissioners them- 
" selves directly, but also their ratifying the 
" encroachments made without their autho- 
" rity by persons who had no shadow of right 
" to take such steps. In fact it is to these 
" irregular proceedings in some of the model 
"schools (and which were subsequently 
" approved and confirlned) that the present 
"unhappy state of things is chiefly to be 
" traced." 
The Viceroy continued proof against Dr. 
'Vhately's logic, which had now admittedly 
failed, as well as the plan that it aimed to 
prop. Alluding to some incredulous persons 
-though, we be1ieve, not on this occasion- 
Dr. Whately said:- 
'"' To attempt to convince some men, by 
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" even the stronge
t reasons and most cogent 
" arguments, would be like King Lear putting 
" a letter before a man without eyes, and 
" saying, 'l\lark but the penning of it;' to 
"\vhich he answers, "V ere all the letters 
" , suns, I could not see one.' " 
Lord St. Germans simply stated that the 
only question which he had to consider was 
\vhether the circumstances of the case sub- 
mitted to him by the Archbishop, were such 
as would justify him in displacing the ma- 
jority of the Board, and appointing other 
persons to be Commissioners in their room, 
and he thought they were not. 
Dr. Whately seems to have been warm in 
communicating the fact of his retirement to 
the Board; for that body on the 12th August, 
1853, passed a resolution expressive of their 
" deep regret that his Grace had used language 
" which they are compelled to pronounce to 
" be unjustifiable and unbecoming." 
The contest continued to rage; the very 
existence of the National Board was at stake. 
At length the charges preferred by Dr. 
Whately went for investigation before the 
House of Lords, when a mass of conflicting 
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evidence transpired. rrhe .....\.rchbishop and 

lr. Blackburne reiterated their charges 
a.gainst the Board; other witnesses gave 
strong evidence on both sides, and it is a 
curious fact that while some of tho
e ,yho 
expressed themselves favourable to the 
system have since utterly modified their 
vie,vs, l110re than one ,yho bore strong testi- 
l110ny against it have become its ardent sup- 
porters. A remarkable instance of this 
change of feeling i
 found in the case of 
Dr. Verschoyle, ex-Honorary Secretary to 
the Church Education Society, and no,,," 
Bishop of I
ilmore, ,yho, fronl being an 
active opponent of the national systeln, 
and a strong witness against it, has since 
advocated the question "ith con
iderablc 
"\var111th. 
Dr. "\Vhately ,vas examined at considerable 
length :- 
" Ohairrrno J
.- I believe your Grace ,yas one 
" of the original members of the Board of 
" Education in Ireland? " 
" I was ! " 
" You resigned your seat at the Board last 
" year? " 
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" I ceased to be a C0111111issioner last ye:1r ! 
" I do not like to use the word 'resigned.' " 
" LOí'(l ....frclrossftn.-Have you taken a very 
" '\varin interest in the system froin the C0111- 
" nlencement ? " 
"Froln the very C0111menCeinent I have. 
" It ,vas proposed to lue first in the month 
" of November after nlY appOil1tlnent, and I 
"laboured to make myself fully lnaster of 
" the systeln, and of the circulnstances that 
" might affect the carrying of it out, and I 
"laboured most assiduously ever after. I 
" was not 111erely an attendant at the weekly 
"meetings of the Board, but I ,\yas in the 
" course of the week a very frequent attend- 
"ant at the 11lodel school; and conferred 
" ,vith the other Comlnissioners in private, 
" and '\vith the inspectors and schoolnlasters, 
" and other officers that ,vere concerned in 
" carrying on the systein. So that, in fact, 
"I devoted a great deal more tÌIne and at- 
" tention to it than merely as an attendant 
"at the ordinary weekly lueetings of the 
"Board. I have taken the liberty of 11lel1- 
"tioning that circumstance for this reason, 
"that there was a pamphlet brought out 


.J. 


YOLo II. 


)f 
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" some years afterwards by a person who 
"stated distinctly that Provost Sadleir and 
"myself seldom or never attended the 
" meetings of the Board, and kne,v nothing 
" of what was going on, but merely signed, 
" without examination, any papers that ,vere 
" put before us; which was a statement that 
" perhaps he might not have known to be 
"untrue, but if he had lllade the slightest 
" inquiry, he might have ascertained that it 
" was the very reverse of the truth." 
"Will you be kind enough to state to the 
"Committee how the combined religious 
"instruction ,vas first engrafted on the 
" system? " 
"It was at a very early meeting of the 
" Commissioners, at which it was suggested 
" by some of them-a suggestion immediately 
"adopted by the others-that it would be 
"a thing most unacceptable, and indeed 
"almost impossible to be carried on, to 
"ignore altogether everything connected 
" with religion; that it would be possible to 
"have an anti-religious system; that is to 
" say, we might have just such an education 
"in reference to Christianity, as we are 
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"accustomed always to give, in reference 
"to the heathen religions, to all young 
" gentlemen who have a classical education. 
" We teach them, and we could not avoid 
" teaching them, that there were such beings 
" worshipped as Jupiter and K eptune. We 
" teach them that all this heathen mythology 
" which they are obliged to learn, in order to 
"understand the history and geography of 
"ancient nations, ,vas all a delusion, all 
"untrue and unworthy of attention, except 
"for the sake of elucidating the authors 
"which they are reading. For it would be 
"impossible to give a young man vvhat is 
" called a classical education, and to ignore 
" altogether the existence of any such thing 
" as the heathen mythology. And we agreed 
" accordingly, that, though it would be pos- 
", sible to give an anti-religious education, 
" and to teach that Christianity and Mahom- 
"medanism and Paganism are all systems 
"of delusion, it would be impossible to 
"ignore (as the modern phrase is) all 
" reference to religion, unless we were con- 
" tented with simply teaching the children to 
" read and ,vrite, whicll might be done out 
:M2 
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" of Æsop's Fables. Accordingly, it was 
" suggested that the plan should be so far 
" lllodified, that everything ,vhich could be 
"agreed upon by the Comn1Ïssioners, as 
" being something unexceptionable for Chris- 
" t]ans of aU denominations, should be in- 
" troduced in the various lessons on history 
" and geography, and in whatever other "
ays 
" might seem most suitable. And in addition 
"to this, Dr. Carlile, who was one of tho 
"original COlllmissioners, suggested that a 
" considerable portion of Scripture 1l1ight be 
" introduceù, not enforced, but recollllllellded 
" by the Commissioners, by framing a new 
"version, that should not adhere rigidly 
" either to the authorized version or to the 
" Douay, respecting ,vhich there was a great 
" deal of party spirit and controversy afloat. 
"This ,vas also acceùed to by Archbishop 
"l\furray, and by all the other ROll1an 
"Catholic as ""ell as Protestant COlnmis- 
"sioners. And accordingly he, 1yith the 
" assistance of some of the other COlnmis- 
"sioners, prepared those lessons from the 
"Scriptures that 1vere published by the 
"Board. But although the reading of those 
" Scripture Lessons ,vas noyel" Inade COill- 
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" pulsor.r, that is, no patron ,vas allo,ved to 
" compel children to read them if the parents 
" objected, the Reading Books (as they were 
"called) of the Board contained a great 
"deal of Scripture History and frequent 
"allusions to Christianity, and a proper 
" mixture of religious Inotives, addressed to 
" Christians as such in all the moral lessons 
" given; and those books the patrons of any 
" school may TCqULJ'C the children who attend 
" the school to reac1." 
Some of the ablest heads measured their 
strength together and pitted thelnselves 
determinedly. It ,vas a groat contest, 
strenuously n1aintained on both sides, and 
after lasting for four months, it was a 
dra,vn battle, for their Lordships could not 
agree to a report. 
À digest of the Parliamentary evidence, 
nominally compiled by the late Mr. Cross, but 
chiefly the ,york of Dr. \Vhately, who paid all 
expenses of getting it through the press, ,vas 
published by Groombridge; and propping 
pamphlets-inspired by his Grace-appeared 
from the pcn of Dr. Cooke Taylor, \vho had 
been at one tÏ1ne almost an iUlnate of the 
Palaco. 
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The Archbishop 'vas examined chiefly by 
Lord Ãrdrossan and Dr. Knox, Bishop of 
Dowll, then a short time only appointed to 
his see. In allusion to this appointment-in 
some quarters unpopular-Dr. 'Vllately made 
a good pun, and a still better stroke of wit. 
" The Irish Governrnent," he said, "will not 
" be able to stand many more such Knocks 
" DouJn as this." The friends of the same 
prelate-and we are bound to add that they 
are not few-enumerated his merits i:Q reply 
to this satire, and lnentioned, among other 
claims, that Dr. Knox had compiled an excel- 
lent Ecclesiastical Directory, with the value 
of livings. "If that be so," muttered 
his Grace, "I hope that next time the 
" claims of our friend Thorn will not be over- 
" looked." 
English readers may be reminded that 1tir. 
Thorn is the compiler of the well-known 
"Dublin Directory." Ãs the publisher of 
the National school-books he was brought 
into familiar relations with Dr. Whately. 
Lord 1tfacaulay tells us that the Highland 
chiefs "rere never known to act together 
effectively except under the command of a 
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stranger. The remark does not apply to the 
Irish bishops under the command of a Saxon 
1\Ietropolitan. No cordiality or co-operation 
ever subsisted between Archbishop 'Vhately 
and the many prelates who since 1831 have 
officiated in Ireland, the recently appointed 
Bishop of Killaloe, his former secretary and 
chaplain, of course excepted. Another ex- 
Chaplain, the present Bishop of Meath, has 
strongly dissented, in his episcopal capacity, 
from the policy of Dr. Whately, and failed 
even to attend his funeral. 
The use of a little volume of "Sacred 
" Poetry" was relinquished by the Roman 
Catholic children at the same time as the 
other books. It was mainly compiled by Dr. 
'Vhat ely, though nominally edited by a lady 
inmate of the palace; and included, with 
some original pieces, a selection frorn the 
best hymns of Watts and others. Some of 
them are versified passages from the Douay 
version. "Give me but the ballad-singers, 
" and I will revolutionize the country," says 
Voltaire. "I would give the making of the 
" laws for the Inaking of the ballads of the 
" people," remarked the great Chatham. It 
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has been alleged that Dr. 'Vhately, by placing 
these and other peculiarly planned volumes 
in the hands of the people, aimed to reyolu- 
tionize the religious and political mind of Ire- 
land. The hynllls were of a searchingly re- 
ligious character. " Å ,vell-colnposed song," 
says the first Napoleon, " strikes and softens 
"the mind, and produces a greater effect 
"than a moral ,york ,yhich convinces our 
" reason, but does not ,yarnl our feelings, nor 
" affect the slightest alteration in our habits." 
The preface to "The Sacred Poetry" as- 
signed loftier reasons for its cOlnpilation. 
" The practice of throwing important truths 
" anc1 precepts into a poetical forln, for the 
"purpose of being cOlnmittec1 to memory, 
" has prevailed in all nations that have made 
"any advancement towards civilization or 
" refinernent. It is a practice that comes 
" cOlnmenc1ed to us by the example of the 
" inspired ,vriters; for a considerable portion 
" of the Sacred Scriptures can sists of poen1s, 
" embodying in them the leading events of 
" bistory, and the great fundan1elltal doctrine
 
" and precepts of religion. 
" Poetry of this description, com1l1itted to 
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" melllory, becomes a record of facts and of 
" precepts, which a lnan carries constantly 
" about with him, ready to be used for his 
"direction "\vhen he n1ay require it. The 
" poetical form, a.lso, into which sacred truths 
" and precepts have thus been moulded, tends 
"to soften his Inanners, to refine his taste, 
" and to give hiIn a reljsh for pleasures of a 
" higher order and of a purer kind than those 
" to ,vhich he n1ight otherwise bo tempted to 
" betake himself." 
Some of the hymns introduced were calcu- 
lated to catch the Catholic fancy. Take for 
example this I-IYlnn of the B. V. I\Iary:- 


L"GKE I. 4G-5J. 


1 1\Iy soul and spirit, filled ,vith joy, 
1\ly God my Saviour praise, 
'Vhose goodnes:::! did fro1l1 poor estate 
Hi8 humble handlllaid raise. 


2 l\Ie blessed of God, the God of might, 
All ages shall proclaÍIn ; 
From age to age hi
 mercy lasts, 
And holy is his HaIlle. 
S Strength .with his arnl the Ahnighty sho,ved, 
The proud his looks abased: 
He cast the nlighty to the ground, 
The Ineek to hOllor raised. 



, . 
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4 The hungry with good t.hings 'were filled, 
The rich with hunger pined: 
He sent his seryant Israel help, 
And called his love to mind. 


5 \Vhich to our fathers' ancient race 
His promise did ensure: 
To Abraham and his chosen seed, 
For ever to endure. 


Dr. Whately, in one of his last charges, 
frankly avows the bitter disappointment and 
chagrin with which he never ceased to view 
the defeat of his plan of National Education, 
partly by Catholics, but largely by Protestants. 
"The ultimate result, however, of this 
" opposition has been the virtual suppression 
" of the work-((, 1neaSlt1'"e ttvkich could 11Æve1'" 
"have been carried b1Æt f01'" that opposition. 
" There was neglected, and finally lost, an 
" opportunity which no one could have calcu- 
" lated on beforehand as likely to offer, and 
" which no one can expect ever to return ;- 
" a golden opportunity for diffusing among 
" the great mass of the Irish people such an 
"amount of Scriptural knowledge as they 
" had never had hitherto, nor are ever likely 
" to have hereafter." 
Ànd then referring to the staten1ent that 
" a large proportion" of ROlDan Catholics 
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were believed to deprecate " the general diffu- 
H sion of Scripture knowledge" as unfavour- 
able to their Church, he added, "With what 
"alarm these persons must have seeri the 
" books I have been speaking of placed, with 
" the sanction of rulers of their own Church, 
" in the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
" the youth of their communion; and with 
" what wondering exultation must they have 
"seen the scheme defeated through the 
" agency of Protestants! " 
Although full of poetic appreciation and 
power, Dr. Whately, like SalTIuel Johnson, 
had no ear for music; and we are not quite 
sure that he could at once recognize the 
" Dead March in Saul" from "St. Patrick's 
"Day." 
 fe,,,, years ago he sent for a 
popular composer, then and still a citizen of 
Dublin, and expressed a desire that he should 
furnish a chant within a given time. The 
task was executed to the almost enthusiastic 
satisfaction of the composer, whose equa- 
nimity ,vas much disturbed by the Àrch.. 
bishop insisting that some sacred poetry, in 
the authorship of which he had an inte- 
rest, should be set to the identical music 
supplied. 
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In vain the composer endeavoured to ex.. 
plain that the Archbishop's lines fell short by 
several feet of the measure of the melody; 
but Dr. Whately pushed the objection aside, 
and peremptorily desired that they should go 
in unaltered. The chant, "\vith all its im.. 
" perfections on its head," ,vas subsequently 
often sung throughout the churches of the 
city; thus illustrating the virtue of canoni.. 
cal obedience, and, at the same time, sho'\'l.. 
ing that the Archbishop knew lnore about 
his mitre than his 111etre. Dr. vVhately, 
ho\vever, although innocent of 111usic, re.. 
spected it as a great science-just as he 
respected trigonometry, of \vhich he kne\v 
alnlost nothing; and \vhen, in 1848, J cnny 
J..lind, with her red coat and drum, took 
Dublin by storm, the Archbishop shov{cd the 
Daughter of the Regiment considerable atten.. 
tion, and invited her to his house. 
The Archbishop was, as \ye have said, fond 
of poetry, but he far from moulded his style 
upon a study of the British Poets. " Learn.. 
" iug a language fronl its poets," he said, 
"is like studying botany in a garden of 
" double flowers." And of poetry he pithily 
saic1 "that it \yas inlitativÐ of prose, in the 
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" same Inanner as singing of ordinary speak- 
" ing, and dancing of ordinary action." 
We know of but one attempt at versifica- 
tion on the part of Dr. 'Vhately-an epi- 
granl, stinging as "\vell as ringing. The fol- 
I01Ying parody on a nursery jingle; and writ- 
ten in satiric allusion to Dr. "\V orc1s,vorth's 
well-kno\vn volume, ",Vho "\vrote [con Basi- 
" liZ:è," has been attributed to Dr. 'Vhately. * 


" 'VllO wrote '""Vho wrote Icon Basilikè 1 ' 
" , I,' said the l\[aster of Trinity, 
" I, with IllY little Divinity, 
" I wrote "Vho wrote Icon Basilikè 7' " 


Other versions lnake the third line read 
"I, 1.cith 1ny s1J
all aúility," and, as some 
think, for the better. 
But to return to the Education question: 


" Between two stools, 've can"t forget, 
" A lnan may often be upset," 


,ras "\vell illustrated in Dr. "\Vhately's down- 
fall from his pedestal in Tyrone I-Iouse. Arch- 
bishop Cullen, in a public letter addressed to 
the writer of these pages, and dated 15th 


* " Notes and Queries," 2nd S. No. GD, p. 339. 
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December, 1860, summarIzes sOlne VIews 
which had been already more fuBy un- 
folded. 
"When Lord Stanley first proposed the 
"mixed system, Catholics were solemnly 
" assured that under it their children would 
" be free from the remotest danger of prosely- 
" tism, and it was understood that the action 
" of Government should be restricted to the 
" giving of aid to schools, and to inspection 
" as to the application of the funds and the 
" literary progress of the children. 
" But those flattering prolnises have not 
" been realized. The safeguards laid down 
" by Lord Stanley have been gradually with- 
" drawn; Catholic children are now publicly 
"receiving religious instruction from Pro- 
"testant teachers; books replete with an 
" anti-Catholic spirit, and compiled froln Pro- 
"testant sources, under the direction of a 
"rationalistic dignitary of the Protestant 
"Establishment, the author of a work en- 
"titled 'Errors of Romanislll,' have been 
" published at the public 
xpense, and intro- 
" duced into the schools for the use of Catho- 
"lic children; model and training n1ixed 
" schools l'ave been established, well calcu- 
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"lated to inspire the future masters and 
" mistresses of the country ,vith indifference 
" to every creed, and to throw into the hands 
" of Government officials, in a most uncon- 
"stitutional manner, equally dangerous to 
"religion and society, the education of th
 
"rising Catholic generation of Ireland, by 
" committing to their officials the formation 
" of future masters." 
Many members of the Protestant and Dis- 
senting clergy expressed themselves in still 
stronger language against the system. The 
Rev. Dr. Cooke opines :- 
"1. It was invented and imposed, not at 
" the wish of Protestants, but to please the 
" priests of Rome in their dislike to Bible- 
" reading in schools. 2. During four hours 
" every day the Bible must be excluded, and 
" to read it during that time ,vould forfeit 
" all assistance. 3. During four hours a. 
" day neither schoolmaster nor minister dare 
" pray in the school, under the above penalty. 
"4. No minister dare ever preach in the 
" school, under like penalty. 5. The Romish 
" priest is a visitor of the school, whether 
"the committee "\vill or not, and can turn 
" out the Protest
llt children one day every 
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""\veek in the year to teach that Protest- 
" ants are heretics, and cannot as such be 
" saved, being out of the pale of the Church. 
" G. The Board publishes books that incul- 
"cate Popery, and authorizes their use in 
" schools. 7. The Board has publishel1 in 
"one of their school-books, a "\vell-known 
" seditious song, called Erin-Go-Bragh, and 
" gives it among their schools." 
It "\vas conlplained, on the other hand, by 
a denlocratic leader, that the "Poetic Ex- 
"tracts," as publisheÜ by the COIDlnissioners, 
tended to denationalize the popular mind, 
inasmuch as Scott's beautiful lines, 


" Breathes there a lnan 'with soul so dead 
'Vho nev('r to hiu1self hath said- 
This is my o'Vll-n1Y native land! " 


escaped the vigilance of the original compiler; 
hut though applying to no particular country, 
it "\vas expunged fr 0 111 subsequent editions, 
Jest the youth of Ireland shoulc1 imbibe a 
national thought. 
'Ve fear it cannot be said of Dr. 'Vhately 
as of the Geraldines, "Ipsis Hibernis Hiber- 
"nior." In 1846 a ne,y edition of the books 
used in the National Schools "\vas prepared 
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under the supervision of the .Archbishop. 
Until that year there had been included in 
the selections for reading lessons, "The Exile 
" of Erin," by Campbell; "Lines, by 1fiss 
"Balfour, to the Irish Harp Society," a 
" Description of the Lakes of Killarney," of 
the "Giant's Cause1vay," and other sinlilar 
pieces; but, together 1vith "The Do\vnfall 
" of Poland," they 1vere all expurgated froIll 
the ne,v edition. The masters were strictly 
prohibited froln referring in the presence of 
the pupils to any of the past glories of Irish 
history; and thus every lneans 1vere em- 
ployed to emasculate the national mind of 
Ireland. 
For years Dr. \Vhately practically pur- 
sued this policy with, as usual, his eyes wide 
open. 
" It is a great lnistake," he said, "often 
" made in practice, if not in theory, to sup- 
" poso that a child's character, intellectual and 
" moral, is forIned by those books only 1vhiclr 
" 1ve put into his hands \vith that dcsign. 
" As hardly anything can accidentally touch 
" the soft clay 1vithout stamping its 111ark on 
"it, so h3rc1ly any reading can interest a 
VOL. II. N 
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" Ghild, without contributing in some degree, 
" though the book itself be after\vards totally 
"forgotten, to form the character; and the 
" parents, therefore, who, merely requiring 
" from him a certain course of sirLLcly, pay 
"little or no attention to story-books, are 
" educating him they know not how." 
In this view Dr. vVhately would seem to 
have perfectly concurred with Thomas Davis, 
one of the clearest thinkers of the Young 
Ireland party; but the concurrence was 
unconscious and accidental. 
Davis bemoaned that of the early Fathers 
and Missionaries of the Irish Church-a 
numerous and glorious host-we have no 
popular histories, and that our accounts of 
the great Irishmen of the middle and subse- 
quent ages were few and most unsatisfac- 
tory. "The influence on the young mind 
" of Ireland of such books," he adds, "would 
.;, be incalculably great. Boys who read of 
" their o,vn will, as most Irish boys do, read 
" intently. They build and plant with 
" Robinson Crusoe; they plot and re- plot 
" with Baron Trenck ; they are edified and 
"instructed 1\'Ï.th Sandford and 1\ferton; 
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" they are loyalists with Falkland, and pa- 
" triots with Lord Edward. The writer of 
"books popular among boys may calculate 
"on revolutionizing a country at the out- 
" side in thirty years." Davis also indicated 
the tendency which such books wou
d pos- 
sess to teach Ireland self-respect and self... 
reliance: "But it would have another effect. 
" It would save our men-our speakers and 
" writers - from the constantly recurring 
" disgrace of quoting foreign names as ill us- 
"trative of patriotisln, acquirement, or 
" virtue. It would furnish theln \vith ac- 
" counts of Irish \vorthies as honest as 
"Aristides, as pure as Scipio, as wise as 
"Fabius, as brave as Cæsar, as eloquent as 
"Tully. It ,vouIc1 save them the labour and 
" the seeming pedantry of flying for ever to 
" Greece and Rome for their exan1pIes and 
" instances. This second advantage would 
" be hardly inferior to the first. It would 
"create Irish synonyms * for every virtue 
" and every endowment." 
" From generation to generation," he in- 


* Dr. "\Vhately preferred English SYllonynls. Vide 
hili Look on the subject. 


'-T ó) 
.J..' _ 
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dignantly concluded, "the "\veeds and briars 
" of negligence, fed on the d:1mps and dark- 
" ness of night, have been suffered to rankle 
" about the grayes of our great predecessors. 
" Let a general clearance be proclaimed, 
" and let all the earnest and honest among 
" the living join in justification of all the 
" brave and good among the rlead." 
Poor Davis had little 1110re than penned 
these stirring sentiments, ,vhen he himself 
"
as sunlmoned to join "the brave and good 
" alllong the dead;" but "\vith his last breath 
he continued to protest against the dena- 
tionalizing influences which were being shed 
upon the rising youth of Ireland. "\Vhen tho 
author of " Breathes there a man with soul 
" so dead" said "It is a lllistake to snppose 
" that by making men bad Scotchlllen yon 
"111ake thelll good Englishnlen," the sen- 
timent ,vas as applicable to Ireland as to 
Scotland. 
The jealous spirit that ,vatched oyer 
every department of their education ,vas 
curiously exhibited in 1840. A teacher of 
music having introduced S01110 numbers of 
. 
Robinson's edition of "},Iooro's 
felodies" 
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into the liletropolitan schools, as they con- 
tain cheap c,lassical music of a description 
best adapted for his purpose, after a few 
lessons, orders came forbidding their con- 
tinuance. 
After the death of Davis, 1\11". Gavan Duffy, 
ill the Nation ne-\vspaper, perpetuated the 
protest which his friend had been the first to 
raise. He submitted that it was impossible 
to rear [L nation to its full stature upon 
foreign thought, and asked, ""'\V as it fair 
" that native shrines should be veiled before 
"the eyes of the young child 'v hile he is 
" taught to kneel at those of other lands?" 
The writer complained that " After going 
"oycr all ballad history, from Homer to 
"1\facaulay, through north and south, east 
" and ,vest of Europe, and even crossing the 
" ocean to pay a tribute to the muse of the 
" native savages of Ànlerica, the Education 
" Commissioner had said that the national 
" poetry of lTcland is a subject upon yçhich 
" he has left hiInself no SlJace to lnake any 
" remarks." 
Dr. ,Vhately was no doubt right to have 
omitted, at that critical l)eriod of revolu- 
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tionary feeling, the bards of Young Ireland; 
but there were previous poets who sang 
of noble deeds and of the wild, beautiful 
legends of Erin, which their verse had made 
more beautiful, who might well have got a 
niche. Moore, no doubt, received a place; 
but the specimens were mainly, if not en- 
tirely, of his sacred poetry and "Àn Ode 
" to a Grasshopper." The compiler of these 
poetical selections gave offence to the Young 
Ireland party by teaching the "Irish child to 
" chant' The Stately Homes of England.' " 
And it was alleged, but somewhat illogically, 
that "France might as well make 'Rule, 
" 'Britannia,' her national song, in the place 
" of the 'l\farseillaise,' or Alnerica rear her 
"youthful population upon the 'British 
" 'Grenadiers.' " 
In a sounder view it was added :-" Ger- 
" many tried to live upon foreign thought 
" for a hundred years or more-English and 
" French, or any thought except their own- 
" but nothing came of it. So at last, headed 
" by those grand iconoclasts, Lessing, Herder, 
"Jieck, Goethe, and others, they threw 
" down all the foreign idols, and went back 
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"to drink of their own holy wells, their 
"Sagas, J\iährchen, and wild lays of the 
"Niebelungen. There they found inspira- 
" tion, and the free, native tide of thought 
"has ever since poured forth in channels 
" created by its o,vn daring force-the only 
" fitting channels for that wondrous German 
" mind, at once the profoundest and most 
" imaginative of Europe; while, on the other 
"hand, by stifling the free utterance of 
" native thought, the literature of modern 
" Italy has become the most lTIeagre, because 
" the least idiomatic of Europe. And is the 
" censorship of genius here to equal that of 
"the Austrians in Italy, ,vhere the words 
" country, freedom, independence, were for- 
" bidden to be uttered? True, there is a 
" magic might in song. All rulers and des- 
" pots know this well. Napoleon found its 
" power, when the chorus- 


'Sie 80llen il
n nicht haben der freie deut8cl
e Rhein! ' 


" made all Germany fly to arms for the war 
" of liberation. ' The songs of the poets be- 
" 'come swords in the hands of the patriots,'" 
sang the organs of Young Ireland. "Can 
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" it be in fear of this transmutation, that 
" Irish song is not flung into the furnace 
" of young hearts? Do they fear it ,vill fuse 
"into metal? these COlll111issioners, who 
"place the poets of Ireland in the Index 
" Expurgatorius ? " 
There can be no doubt that Dr. \Vhately 
entertained this fear. 
The biographies of the poets form the 
third volume of the "Torle They are inte- 
resting, useful, and "
ell executed,-affordillg 
examples of acute and elegant criticism by 
the best ,vriters of the day. ,Vherever the 
editor speaks in his o"\vn person, it is "\vith 
taste and judgment. 
National Education had a llarr
'v escape 
of. incurring an irrevocable Papal censure, 
near t"\venty years previous to its final con- 
uen1nation by the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland. Propaganda had decided upon issu- 
ing a formal prohibition of it in July, 1840 ; 
but Archbishop l\Iurray addressed a letter 
to the Pope, begging that a Legate might 
be sent to Ireland to examine, on the spot, 
the constitution and ,yorking of the sus- 
pected system; and the result ,vas a ,vith- 
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dra,val. A rescript issued by authority 
of GregoIJT XVI., while permitting the 
Irish Catholics to avail thelnselves of N a- 
tional Education, pointed out some simple 
safeguards ,vhich it seen1ed expedient to 
introduce. Reasons '\tvere assigned for 
allowing this privilege, including "the op- 
" portunity the schools give for the instruc- 
" tion of youth-gratitude to Parliament for 
" granting large sunlS of money to schools 
"for the Irish people-the fear lest all the 
" money and influence should pass into the 
"hands of heterodox teachers, and espe- 
" cially the happy intelligence that during 
" the ten years in which tha
 system ,vas 
" received the Catholic religion had suffered 
" no injury." The Rescript further declared 
that Catholics might be taught by Pro- 
testants or sectaries, provided that religion, 
morality, or Sacred History were not in- 
cluded in the instruction. 
It will be observed that Dr. 'Vhately's books 
clashed with the latter enactment. Mixed 
sec'LLlar instruction would, ,ve believe, have 
been tolerated by the Holy See, 1vhich had 
before it the high authority of St. Jerome, 
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who studied Hebrew under the Rabbis, a sect 
which denied the divinity of our Saviour. 
It was whilst some of these difficulties to 
which we referred beset the National System 
of Education, that Dr. Copleston, addressing 
Sir Thomas Philips, said:- 
"I read with much satisfaction your re- 
" marks upon the system of combined 
" instruction in the Irish schools. I used 
"to forebode what has happened, when con- 
"versing, as I often did, with myoId and 
" revered friend, the Archbishop of Dublin; 
" but latterly I have said nothing, because 
"he is pledged to the measure; and if, 
" under his patronage, with talents and vir- 
" tues greatly above the average of mankind, 
"the scheme has failed, as you have clearly 
"pointed out that it has, there must, I am 
"sure, be something essentially wrong and 
"impracticable in it." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN May, 1853, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
having presented a petition for the regis- 
tration and inspection of nunneries, Dr. 
Whately, from his place in Parliament, some- 
what to the surprise of friends and foes, rose 
to "express his hearty concurrence in the 
" general prayer of the petition. It was his 
"conviction that there was wanted some 
" additional legislation for the personal pro- 
" tection of individuals. Several accusations 
"had been brought against him of ultra- 
"Liberalism, and perhaps other isms. He 
"wished not to advocate any restrictions 
"upon the liberty of Christians of any de- 
" nomination. He, however, thought that 
" Parliament was called upon to interfere, 
" and to pass a law not to abridge, b
t to 
" secure the liberty of individuals. He called 
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" upon their lordships to consider the serious 
"grievance of any of our fellow -subjects 
"being condeulned, "\vithout a hearing, for 
" the commission of any crime, to perpetual 
"ilnprisonlnent or transportation for life, 
"and also to consider "\vhether it was not 
" possible that those penalties might be in- 
" flictec1 on some of our fellow-subjects ,vith- 
"out its coming to the knowledge of any 
" person capable of affording redress. N OV{, 
" suppose a young woman ,vas received as a 
" novice in some institution, and ,vas placed 
" under coercion. Her friends n1ight have 
" some suspicion about her, but on inquiry 
" her existence ,vas denied. They were told 
" that nothing was known about her-or, if 
" the novice were in the house, they were 
"told she was too ull,vell to see such and 
" such a person, or wished to have nothing 
"more to do "\vith them. Ând there were 
"institutions ill this island which were 
" affiliated with silnilar institutions on the 
"Continent. Therefore, as he had said, 
" persons might be sentenced to undergo the 
"illegal penalty, not only of imprisonment, 
" but of transportation for life; and it was 
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"no such impossible a thing for a person 
" to be spirited away to SOlne foreign insti- 
" tution, and there for ever to be kept out 
" of the sight or kno"\vledge of his or her 
" friends." * 


.)Eo Dr. Whately was often quite as credulous as he ,va,; 
sceptical. There can be nu doubt that he was influenced 
to some extent by the rhap:-:;odieH of 
Iaria l\lonk; and 
po:-:;:-:;ibly by the "N arrative of Six Y ear
' Captivity and 
"Sufferings alllong the 1\Ionks of St. Be1'narù, at Cha1'n- 
" wood Forest, Leicestershire," by 'Villianl F. J effryes, 
wllo obtained, by fraud, hospitality for two days in the 
convent. He .wrote in his book that the nlOlllent he 
entered the monastery-gate he felt that he was a prisoner, 
" like a bird shut up in a cage;" tll<.Lt he '\va
 baptized 
against his will, nnder the strange name of St. Ceil; was 
allowed no comlnunicatioll with friends; was twice bled-" 
had his body punctured \vith sharp instruments; that 
during his stay, several nlacle their escape; that sonle 
were overtaken, and brought back, ,vith nlouths muffled 
and arms tied; but ho'\v they were afterwards dispo
ed 
of he never could learn. The hook had an enornlOUH 
circulation; and for the hundred \vho read it, vrobably 
not one ever sa,\ya retractation frOlll the publishers- 
which concluded in t1le following ,yords :- 
" 'Ve, therefore, the under
igned, do hereby declare 
" our deep and solemn conviction that the narrative of 
"the said Willimn F. J effryes is a tissue of the grosse:-
t 
" and lnost unwarrantable falsehoods; and ,ve feel it our 
" bounden duty to publish this 
tatelnent to the world, 
"as some little reparation for the injury we have been 
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The threatened legislation, and Dr. 
Whately's connection with it, excited a 
considerable sensation in Ireland. Aggre- 
gate meetmgs were held, and a formidable 
opposition, parliamentary and other\vise, was 
organized. The Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin published an elaborate document 
in reply to the speech of Dr. "\Vhately, and in 
vindication of religious communities gene- 
rally, and then addressing his flock, he 
said :- 
, , You are well acquainted ,,,
th the ser- 
"vices rendered by them to the. deaf and 
" the mute, the orphan and the widow: you 
" know that they afford an asylum to nlany 
" unprotected females, whom, preserved from 
" the contagion of vice, they instruct in the 
"arts of domestic life, and prepare to be 
" useful members of society. But, passing 


" the innocent means of inflicting on the community of 
" Mount St. Bernard. 
" (Signed) " 'V. S. N AYLER. 
" THOMAS RAGG." 


The registries of Stafford gaol record that the author 
W.1S, on 30th June, 1849, cOIDlnitted, as a "rogue and a 
c. vagabond," for three nlOllths with hard labour. 
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" all these things over in silence, what shall 
""\ve say of their successful labours in the 
" cause of education? Their seminaries for 
" the instruction of the higher classes can 
" compete with similar establishments in any 
" country, and are esteemed and encouraged 
" by all the Oatholic families in the kingdom. 
"The sacrifices they have made and are 
" daily making to give a good, religious, and 
"literary education to the children of the 
" poor, are above all praise; "\vithout fear of 
"being contradicted, we may assert, that 
" the modesty, the purity, the attachment to 
" religion, and the many other virtues which 
" distinguish and adorn the females of Ire- 
"land, are due under Heaven to the zeal, 
" and piety, and good example of our reli- 
"gious communities. Is it not, then, a 
"matter of great glory to the people of 
" Ireland, to reflect that in the midst of their 
" poverty and wretchedness, they have been 
" able to found such institutions and to bring 
" them to perfection? " 
In reply to the assertion that the ladies 
were cruelly detained within the convent 
walls against their \vill, Dr. Cullen, "\vho had 
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himself no less than fifteen sisters, cousins, 
and nieces, nuns, sublnitted- 
" lstly. That the greatest possible care is 
" taken to giye all candidates a full know- 
" ledge of a religious life and its duties, and 
" that they are not adlnitted to holy profes- 
" sion until they have served a noviciate and 
"a period of probation, ,vhich oftentilnes 
" are extended over three years. 
" 2ndly. That it is strictly prescribed that 
" no one shall be professed unless previously 
" examined by the bishop of the diocese or 
" his deputy. 
" 3rdly. That the severest censures of the 
" Church are fulminated against those ,vho 
"would sacrilegiously pretend to force any 
" one to becolne a religious against her ,vill. 
" And, 
" 4thly. That, even after profession, per- 
"mission to retire is sometimes granted. 
" Such cases are rare, because the force of 
" conscience is po,verful ,vith the true chil- 
" dren of God, and because the greatest pre- 
" cautions are taken by the Catholic Church 
"to preserve the liberty of the individual 
" before profession; but the occasional 1"0- 
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"laxations referred to sho,v ho\v little 
"disposition there is on the part of the 
" Church to exercise coercion or restraint. 
" I-Io\vever, omitting all these considerations, 
" let lne ask, does the author of this charge 
" forget that the convents are in the middle 
" of our most populous towns and cities; 
" that their doors are open to all; and that, 
" if any of the inmates think fit to leave 
"their retirement, they are protected in 
" doing so by the laws of their country? 
"This gentleman perhaps thinks that it 
" must be an intolerable burthell to crucify 
" one's own flesh, with its vices and concu- 
" piscences, and to lead a holy life in the 
" shade of the sanctuary, far from the tur- 
" 1110il of the ,vorlcl." 
Dr. Cullen, without directly avowing it, 
a,Ïn1ed to rouse the laity to resistance. He 
said that a serious charge \vas levelled against 
them. 
"Àre they not reproached with being 
" like the Pagans condemned by St. Paul 
" for the \vant of affection? For, if what is 
"stated be true, that is, if the religious in 
" the convents be incarcerated, and detaincel 
VOL. II. 0 
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" against their will, it l11Ust necessarily follow 
"that their parents, their brothers, and 
" sisters are devoid of all feelings of affec- 
"tion, and have coolly submitted to see 
"their relatives detained in prison and 
" oppressed, leaving the task of raising his 
"voice i
 their favour, and of calling for 
" their liberation, to the principal Protestant 
, , dignitary in this city." 
A hurricane was raised, * in the midst of 


'* The Roman Catholic nobility of England published 
a protest, concluding with :-" Lastly, the undersigned 
" declare that it i::; III orally inlpossible that cases of un- 
" lawful iInprisonment or physical restraints on liberty 
" should exist in convents \vithout the fact being known 
" to them and their familie::;. Any asslunption of such 
"cases directly inculpates them, as neglectful of their 
" first duties, as III en and Christians, and as participators 
" in the 'wrongful detention of those \VhOln by every tie 
" of kindred and honour, they were called on to protect; 
" and therefore, that the present biIl, by countenancing 
" the fabe and injurious suspiciollS of ignorant ànd pre- 
" judiced persons, that inlnates of convents are subject to 
"unlawful imprisonment, is a libellous insult to the 
" ladies in question, to their families, and to the under- 
" signed." 
This document was signed by Lords Arundel and 
Surrey, E. Fitzallan Ho\vard, Feilding, Camoys, Stourton, 
Vaux of Harrowden, Petre, Stafford, Lovat, Dormer, 
ttnd many others. 
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,vhich Dr. Whately, for the first time in his 
life, hid his head; and Lord Shaftesbury's 
bill was blo-\Vll even higher than the flights of 
his own imagination. Pending this consum... 
mation, a Catholic gentleman, ,vho. had been 
intimately associated ,vith the Archbishop as 
a Commissioner of National Education, felt 
and expressed a considerable feeling of regret 
that his. Grace should have lent sanction 
to the bill, and enclosed to Dr. vVhately a 
letter written by the Commissioner's sister, a 
nun, in which she assures her brother of the 
joy which filled every minute of her life; and 
as an excuse for not oftener ,vriting honle, 
describes the uninterrupted round of corporal 
works of mercy-prescribed rather by her 
own philanthropic impulses than by the rule 
of her order-which the longest day see111ed 
too short to lnaster. The letter ,vas thrown 
off in the fulness of sisterly confidence, 
and without a thought that any eyes save 
her brother's should see it. Archbishop 
Whately seemed favourably Ï1npressed by 
this letter, and returned it to the lady's 
brother in a communication ,vhich fills four 
large pages of manuscript. In this remark- 
o
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able letter he takes infinite pains in trying to 
convince him that he V\
as guiltless of any 
attac7(; upon Roman Catholic convents. And 
Dr. \Vhately transcribes, at great length, the 
softening, and to some extent qualifying por- 
tions of the speech in ,vhich he had supported 
T-4ord Shaftesbury's bill. !Iuch of this, it 
\,
ou]cl appear, had not been reported. "It 
"was quite unnecessary," he said, ..alluding 
to hit3 correspondent's argumentatiye letter, 
" it ""'"as quite unnecessary to confirlTI what 
"required no confirlnation;" and he aùds, 
" it is you and your co-religionists \vho have 
"been lllisled-not I." On principle he 
\visheù all institutions to be open to official 
visitation. The Archbishop in this letter 
mentioned that he "ras gnardian of an orphan 
society on the Circular Road, Dublin, as \vell 
as of other institutions, in which he took a 
true paternal interest; and he declared that 
these were the first which he should make 
subject to official visitation. 
It is very possible that the Archbishop's 
public policy in reference to the K unneries 
Bill was Inerely thrown as a sop to the Cer- 
berus of Calvinism. Privately, Dr. 'Vhately 
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continued to prove, by numberless snlall 
traits, his great liberality. * If not iJ1j
ra tlig. 
to descend from the study to the kitchen, ,ve 
may mention that his cook ,vas obliged about 
this time to resign her situation, until an ill- 
ness ,vhich had obstinately clung to her 
should so far abate as to enable her once 
lllore to resume the manipulation of the 
rolling-pin and basting-spoon. The medical 
treatment failed, and the ,voman, ,yho ,vas a 
Protestant, at length yielded to the entreaties 
of a Roman Catholic relative, by soliciting 



- Dr. 'Yhately's ohjection to convcnts wa:-; not 
because they ,vcrc Rmuan Catholic. "In 1853," re- 
lnarks an influential journal, "1\11'. W. G. Cookesley, 
"one of the lllasters of Eton school, thought fit to 
" address ArchbIshop "\Vhately un the enorn1Ïties of l\Iiss 
" Sellon's I-ligh Church House of 1\lcrcyat Devollport. 
"::\11'. Cookesley in Buckinghanlshire, and the Arch- 
"bishop in Ireland, had no III ore business to interfere 
"with the ,vorking of an institution ill Devonshire, 
" which wa:-; supported hy the bishop of the diocese, ëtnd 
" with wllich they ,vere not in any ,yay connected, than 
"with the King of Ashantec. The Archbishop, of 
" course, wrote back to 
1r. Cookesley to the effect that 
"he did 1\Iiss Sellon the honour of disapproving of her 
" High Church opinions and practices." -JIorn.ing Post, 
No. 28,022. 
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the prayers and spiritual aid of a Passionist 
lllonk, who, in connection with the object of 
her visit, gave her a reliquary blessed by the 
Pope. The \vonlan immediately recovered, 
and she attributed her cure entirely to the 
friar, ""vho considered that the most graceful 
thanksgiving in her po\ver to render was to 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith. Having 
done so, she w
ited on Dr. vVhately for some 
wages due, and not \vithout considerable mis- 
giving as to the result of the temerity of 
\vhich she \'
as conscious. She told all that 
had taken place, including her faith in relics, 
which, by the way, is not prescribed as an 
article of faith by Rome. To her surprise, 
the Archbishop neither laughed at nor cen- 
sured her. "Holding the office which I fill," 
he said, "it is impossible that I can take you 
" back; but I bave no objection to give you 
" a pension of ten pounds a year to the end 
" of your life." 
Although an opponent of the practice of 
deducing rules of conduct from insulated 
texts, interpreted without reference to the 
general tone of Scripture, \ve find Dr. \Vhately, 
nevertheless, about this tirne, straining the 


.. 
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application of a verse which really has no 
bearing on the question to the efforts of 
Messrs. Crowder and J\;faynard to procure a 
repeal of the law which prohibits. marriage 
with a sister-in-law, and so gave his vote in 
favour of them. 
Dr. Whately does not seem to have been 
favourable to polemical encounters, though 
how capable he ",vas of maintaining an ani- 
mated controversy we have had abundant 
means of judging. He was much of opinion- 
at least during twenty years of his reign in 
Ireland, and the following curious scene be- 
longs to that period-that the character of the 
Christian religion is peace, and the end of it 
to establish peace and good-will upon earth, 
as the means of fitting men for heaven-an 
end announced by the angels at Bethlehem, 
and repeated by our Lord Jesus when about 
to return to His Father: "My peace I leave 
" you; my peace I give you." 
Many raw curates, hot from the mint of 
Dublin University, impelled bymingled motives 
of ecclesiastical alnbition and undisciplined 
religious zeal, ,vonld often express to the 
Archbishop a strong desire of challenging to 
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mortal cOlnbat any number of Roman Catho- 
lic theologians, froln Father JYIaguire and 
the entire College of Maynooth, to an (Ecu- 
menical Council, or even the Pope hÏ1nself. 
But Dr. "\Vhately was so thoroughly averse 
to controversy, that he inhibited from preach- 
ing the famous polemic, Dr. Thresbam Gregg, 
who had challenged and encountered Father 
:ßIaguire. 
At a dinner given to the clergy by his 
Grace several years ago, a renewed attempt 
,--ras 111ac1e by some of the more zealou::; 
clerics, to obtain the Archbishop's sanction 
of, and if possible his co-operation \vith, a 
Preaching l\iission through Ireland, for the 
promotion of proselytism. "There are 
" difficulties," he said, ",vhich, in the event 
" of your enlbarking in such an enterprise, 
" you would have to encounter. .V\TiU you 
" allo,y me to test in a ,yay of nlY own your 
" capability for the task? " 
The proposal ,vas hailed by an eager ana 
Unal1inlOUS response of acquiescence. " Go," 
he said, addressing one of the chapla-in
, 
"and bring from my study table a "\vritten 
" paper which you "\vill find upon my desk. 
" I wjsh," proceeded the Archbishop [1ftcr a 
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due interval of suspense on the part of the 
clergy present, "I ,vish to personate*; the 
"parish priest of - say - Bullyshanduffe, 
" where, for argument sake, ,ye shall assume 
" that you "\vill pitch your caInp, preparatory 
" to striking the first blow. In the paper 
"which I am about to read for you I 
" shall say no lTIOre than any clergyman of 
"ordinary theological acquirements and a 
" fair knowledge of logic might be expected 
"to express." Dr. "Thately, having swal- 
lowed a "solid glass of priestly port," 


..
 ArgunlentH based upon "per
onation" ,vere not 
unfrequent in the controversial contest
 ,vhich took 
place, previou
 to enlancipation, between Catholic and 
Protestant diHputants. At Carlo,v, the Rev. Robert 
Daly, now Bishop of Cashel, the Rev. ThOlllas Pope, the 
HOll. and Rev. Dr. \Vingfield, and other
, 111et on the 
polen1ical arena Rev. \Villiaul Kinsella, afterwards ROlnan 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory, the Rev. James 
faher, Rev. 
\V. Clowry, and Rev. Dr. 
I'Sweeney. The latter, 
towards the close of the proceedings, ,vhich lasted three 
days, said:- 
" 'I choose to personate a Socinian: how will you 
" 'convince nle, upon your o,vn principles, of the divinity 
" , of the Saviour '1 "The Father is greater than I.'" 
" SOIIle noise and confusion ensued. The chairnutn was 
" appealed to a
 to whether Dr. .l\l'Sweeney's opponents 
" had answered the question, and the chail'1nan declincd 
" to o!Jpr any opinion." -ltpport, p. 126. 
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and cleared his throat by a preliminary 
"hem," commenced the parish priest's mis- 
sive -one characterized, as we are assured, 
by singular moderation, yet strikingly argu- 
mentative. 
" I do not remember," observes our infornl- 
ant, "the various points in detail "\vith 
" which the Årchbishop filled this extraor- 
" dinary paper, but I specially recollect that 
" he cited from the 29th to the 31st verses of 
"the eighth chapter of the Åcts, which 
"describes Philip-pronlpted by the Holy 
" Spirit-asking the great man of Ethiopia 
" who was reading Esaias, "\vhether he under- 
" stood what he read; 'Ànd he said, How can 
" , I, unless SOIne man should guide me ? ' 
" 'Now,' proceeded Dr. "\Vhat ely, 'if that 
" 'man had been a Protestant, you must 
" , know as well as I do, that he would liave 
" , made no such reply.' " * 


* " 27 And he arose and \vent: and, behold, a lTIan 
" of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Can- 
" dace queen of the Ethiopialls, who had the charge of 
"all her treasure, and had come to J erusaleIn for to 
" worship, 
" 28 'Vas returning, and sitting in his chariot read 
" Esaias the prophet. 
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There were no pears peeled or \valnuts 
crushed during the delivery of this strange 
address, which furnished to the polemically 
disposed not a few tough morsels for c1iges- 
tion. As soon as Dr. Whately had concluded, 
an old clergyman, who had distinguished 
himself as an able general in the Proselytiz- 
ing Crusade, when under the commandership 
of Archbishop }'fagee, rose from the foot of 


"29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
" join thyself to this chariot. 
" 30 And Philip ran thither to hi'1ì
, and heard him 
" read tIle prophet Esaias, and said, U nderstandest thou 
" \vhat thou readest 
 
"31 And he said, Ho\v can I, except SOllle man should 
" guide me 
 And he desired Philip that he \voulù come 
" up and sit .with hinl. 
" 32 The place of the scripture which he read was 
" this, He \vas led as a sheep to the slaughter j and like 
" a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened he not his 
" lllouth." - Iloly Bible (authorized version), Acts, 
chap. viii. 
In the Douay version the point does not appear so 
strongly. The words there enlployed are, "unless some 
"man she\v me j" the Protestant version is, "unless 
" some man guide me." The Douay Bible has no note 
upon this passage; and we are not aware that any of the 
Catholic controversialists ever thought of making th
 
point. 
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the table :-" Your Grace," he said, " am J 
" at liberty to lllake an observation?" 
" By alllneans, 1\11'. -." 
" I hope," he "\yent on to say, "that your 
" Grace has devoted the Sal1le a1110unt of learn.. 
" ing and labour to providing an answer." 
" That task, gentlenlen, I have left for 
"you," replied the Archbishop, glancing 
round the table. 
" I consider that doculnent a lllOst dan.. 
" gerous one," continued the old cleric, " and 
" if the arguments ,vhich your Grace has so 
" astutely put, got into the hands of the 
" Roman Catholics, they Blight be proc1uctiyc 
" of very mischieyous results." 
" It is especially those nlischiøvons con.. 
"sequences which I anl anxious to guard 
"against," replied Dr. "\Vhately. " Thc 
" Schoohnaster is abroad, and you lnay be 
" certain that your points ,vould be met by 
" these and III any others still more pointed." 
" I never heard anything more ingenious," 
relnarked :ßIr. B- L- G-, the only 
layman but one present; "The 'Historic 
" Doubts' are nothing to it; and if your 
" Grace consents to print it, "\vith such a 
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" reply as you alone could furnish, I trust 
" 
rou win allow 11le to print and distribute 
"fifty thousand copies of it at lIlY own 
" expense." 
The Archbishop, ho\yever, laughingly in- 
sisted upon the polelnically disposeLl clerics 
present furnishing the reply, ,vhich does not 
appear to have been then or since forth- 
cOInIng. 
Dr. \Vhately's dislike to religious contro- 
versy has been exhibited by all his chaplains 
".,.ho have obtained sees. Bishop Fitzgerald's 
inexorable attitude on the subject raised such 
a storm among the Evangelicals in Cork that 
he left the place. Dr. Dickenson, ,vhen 
Bishop of 
leath, ,vrote a letter, in which he 
said :- 
" The fact is, all persons assemble to such 
" a discussion, not to investigate truth, but 
" to witness a battle; and they conle Tvith a 
" feeling of honour, arranging themselves on 
" the side of their o,vn champion, and hoping 
" he may be victorious." 
It is hardly necessary to observe that "the 
" Irish Church 1Iissions to Roman Catholics" 
,vere begun ,vithout Dr. "\Vhately's counsel 
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and continued without his co-operation. 
Nevertheless he fuhninated no anathema 
against them, . beyond a general deprecation 
of the system, and a stern protest against 
the abuses in which it was rich. The present 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dr. \Vest, when acting 
as Archdeacon of Dublin, embodied in a 
letter, written at Dr. \Vhately's instance, a 
number of charges against the Irish Church 
J\iission Society. To these charges 1\11". 
Eade in an unpublished correspondence re- 
plied. SOlne of the more ardent actors in 
the moyement, possibly bearing in mind the 
Archbishop's personation in private of a 
Catholic priest, who had confessedly the best 
of the argument, were so ill-advised as to 
pay Protestants to personate, in public dis- 
cussions, Roman Catholics, who of course got 
the worst of the argument. The Rev. George 
Webster, Chancellor of Cork, Rector of St. 
Nicholas, and formerly curate to Dr. West, 
for many years the private secretary and 
confidential friend of Archbishop 'Vllately, 
reveals some curious details on this point. 
}'ir. Webster having detected some public 
instances of personation, reported them to 


. 
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the Archbishop, who at once ordered an 
investigation. 
" On the day of the trial," writes the Rev. 
George lVebster, "it will be seen, that one 
" \vitness deposed he saw the clergylnan to 
"whom I alluded, paying the person who 
"personated the Roman Catholic; and of 
" this my informant said, 'They (Mr. Dallas 
" 'and his friends) disclaÍ1ned all l:nou)ledge of 
" '1.vhat ha]Jpened l1.co yeaTs ago, and offered no 
" 'apology.' ]\iy informant also testifies that 
" the clergyman of who In I complained had 
" been, by the Archbishop's account, brought 
" before his Grace at some time previous to 
" the investigation. The Archbishop acquits 
" the clergyman to whose conduct Mr. Dallas 
" alluded, although his Grace thinks' it \vas 
" , i1npr.udent to allo\v any nloney to pass, as 
" , being likely to create suspicions.' Here, 
" then, are the two cases that came definitely 
" to my knowledge of ordained agents who 
"paid persons to act the part of Roman 
" Catholics. 
" It is very hard to believe that only two 
"instances of the kind that could possibly 

'be adduced, if one knew all that has been 
" done in Ireland since the I. C. M. began, 
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" 1vere just the t\yO that canle to Iny kno,v- 
"ledge, although I never paid the least 
"attention to the operations of the Irish 
" Oh1l1"th ][Ú
sions outside 11lY o,vn parish." 
Dr. "\V11ately called upon the Rev. 1\11'. 
Dallas, Secretary to the Irish Church 
1\fission Society, for an explanation of the 
particular instance in question. "The ex- 
" planation" having been furnisheù, the 
Archbishop thus wrote :- 


"DUBLIX, 20tl" 
Yov., 1857. 


" :111"" DEAR SIR,- 
" You have given a satisfactory ex- 
" planation of the transaction relative to the 
" 11loney given to one of the attendants on 
"the controyersial classes. And, though it 
" \\
as an i1np'r
(dent thing to let any Inoney 
" pass, as being likely to create suspicions, 
" you must not imagine that I ever myself 
"suspected the society of keeping pre- 
"tended controversialists in pay, nluch 
"1ess that any such notion had any 
"share in influencing my decision. But, 
" ,vaiving further reference to the several 
" complaints ,vhich I investigated, and as- 
" suming th[1t all of thenl "
ere satisfactorily 
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" ans,vcred as that one (zchich, hOlCet.cí
, is 
" beyoJlcl1ühat I aUL lJrclJa/'ed tv (LLll1
it), * still 
" the lTIain consideration that influenced me 
" ,vas the absence of all proof of any positive 
"good results. It ,vas all hopes for an 
"uncertain future; while, for the present, 
" there was the uncompensated evil of much 
"acrimonious feeling, excluding (as the 
"curates and several of the inhabitants 
" testified) those quieter approaches of good 
" ,vhich had formerly existed. The parochial 
" clergy, to ,vhon1 "\vas cOlH1nittccl the spiritual 
" rha1'gc of the district, and ,vho are solemnly 
" bound to act therein according to the best 
" of their o"\vn judgment, and whom I have 
" no reason to suspect of ,vant of anxiety for 
"its Christian welfare, thought that the 
" burden of proof lay on the managers of the 
" n1issi0l1 to sho,v cause for continuing the 
"experiInent in that locality. I did not 
" understand them to give any opinion as to 
" the ,yorking of the mission in other places. 
" It is conceivable that a plan ,yhich succeeds 
" ill in some places Inay ,york ,veIl in others 



:. This pas
age is italicised according to the aboye copy, 
as furnished lJY the Rcy. George Webster. 


YOLo II. 
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"that are differently circumstanced. But 
" they had in vie-\v the district which was 
" under their o"\vn eyes, and "\vhich ,vas com- 
" nlitted to their charge. And in that they 
" ( fairly, I think) called for proof of some 
"good results. 'Lo, these three years I 
" 'come seeking fruit on this tree and find 
" 'none; cut it do,vn.' If Dr . 'Vest had 
"thought that both his present curates (as 
"well as his late curate, 1\1:1'. 'Vebster) were 
" in error on this point, the next step would 
" naturally have been to replace theln by 
"others. For it would manifestly have been 
" unwise and hurtful to have t"\vo inclc]Jendent 
"agencies going on in the saIne district 
" without co-operation or mutual confidence. 
" But as he did not think (nor did I) that 
" there ,vas any reason to think t
leir dis- 
" approbation was groundless, his only course 
" was to request the suspènsion of the Inis- 
" sion in that locality. We rrnay, perhaps,- 
" both he and I, and the curates,-have acted 
" on an error of judgment. But even if it 
""\vere so, ,ve ought not to be thereupon 
"judged hostile to Protestal1tisln. Nor, 
" again, should anyone aSSUIne as indubit- 
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" able that we must have erred in jydgment 
" because we differ from him on a question of 
" eXj'Jediency, not as to the end to be aimed 
" at, but as to the 'Jneans to be employed. 
" For this would be to claim an infallibility 
" beyond what the Pope pretends to. If my 
" decision was an erroneous one, it was at 
" least (as you know) not a hasty one. And 
"this is more than can be said for those 
" (and some such there are) ,vho without 
"having heard anything but an eæ pa.rrte 
" statement-and that (as I happen to know) 
" a garbled and incorrect one-presume to 
" pass severe censure on the archdeacon and 
"me. I have ascertained that some reports 
" are circulated by persons professedly friends 
"to your mission, "\vhich are likely in the 
" end to do more damage than any devices 
" of opponents. For falsehoods, though ap- 
"parently serving a present purpose, are 
"sooner or later detected, and they do 
"damage not only to the authors of the 
" calumny, but also sometimes to the cause 
" they advocate. It is reported, I find, that 
" Dr . 'Vest concealed from me a letter froln 
" Mr. Eade (while I was in England) which 
P 2 
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" would have caused nlY decision to be the 
" opposite to ,vhat it ,vas. This calumny is 
" one ,vhich 1l"ould have been ,vorthy of the 
" father of lies hÏInself, except that it is so 
" silly and ClW1JLS!J a fabrication. For as I 
" had all along deternlined (as y-ou k11o,v) to 
" examine the parties orally face to face, Dr. 
" \Vest could not, if he had ,vished it, have 
" kept nle in the dark on any point. The 
"tndh is that he did translnit to Ine the 
" lcholf snvstance of 1\11'. Eac1e's letter, keep- 
" ing the letter only as a 11lclnoranduln for 
"his intervie,v ,vith 1\11'. Eade previous to 
" the oral exalnination before nlyself, ,yhich 
"had been already resolved on. So that 
" those ,vho give credit to such a story as I 
" have alluded to sho,y greHt sÏ1l1plicity- I 
" lnean sill1plicity of head. But no honest 
"lnan ,,
ho kno,ys anything of Dr. \Vest 
" would ever suspect hiIn of anything dis- 
" honourable, even ,vhen there is (as in this 
"case there ,vas not) S0111e object to be 
" gained by it. Those of an opposite cha- 
"racte1' naturally suspect all l11cn of being 
"as unscrupulous as thelllselvcs. S0111e 
" there are, 1 find; ,vho profess to feel much 
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"esteem and veneration for me, only they 
" lament my being in bad hands. I an1 a 
"mere puppet, it seeIns, acting just as my 
" eyil counsellors pull the strings. This is 
"just the lnanifesto of TIl0st rebels. They 
" honour their king, and only rise in arms to 
"drive a,vay his evil counsellors. But I 
" kno,v ho,v to value the esteelll of such nlen. 
" A little boy, indeed, may be on the whole 
"a prolllising child, though he may have 
"been seduced and bullied into something 
""\vrong by some naughty seniors; but a 
"man of my age and in nlY station who 
" should suffer himself to be misled by ,veak 
" or ,vickec1 advisers ,vould be clearly flood 
" j01" noth,
nf/. And such, therefore, must be 
"the opinion those persons really haye of 
"TIle. I have mentioned as a specimen one 
" out of many false reports that are circulated. 
" If you should have it in your po,ver in any 
" degree to check them, you will so far be 
" lessenin cr a O'reat clan o'er both to vour 
b b b oJ 
" 11lission in particular and to the Protestant 
"cause. For nothing could give a greater 
" triumph to our opponents than to be able 
" to point to persons professing to propagate 
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"the Gospel ttidhs and yet setting the 
" example of disregarding the ninth com- 
" mandment even in their dealings ,vjth their 
" fellow Protestants. . . . . Believe Ine, &c., 
"RICHARD DUBLIN." * 


"I have in my possession an account," 
continues the Rev. George Webster, ".w-ritten 
" to me in October, 1857, of the investigation 
" by one of the clergymen ,vho \\
ere present. 
" From this account it may be necessary to 
" make some extracts, from ,vhich it will be 
" plainly see11-(l) nlY letter to the Arch- 
" bishop ,vas not irrelevant to the subject. 


:I: During Dr. 'Vhately's reign in Ireland, he ,vas con- 
stantly opposed in his Clnu'ch policy by successiye Deans 
of St. Patrick's. These dignitaries owed their election 
to the Chapter-a body which, until thinned by deat.h, 
proved tru
 to the principles of Archbishop ßlag
e. 
The last Dean died .within a ,veek or two of Dr. 
\Vhately, and ,vas succeeded by Dr. "Vest, his domestic 
chaplain and confidential friend. One of the ne'v Dean's 
first public acts ,vas to refuse the pulpit of Christ Church 
for the sermons heretofore preached in ;:;upport of the 
Irish Church l\tlissions. Evangelical 'wrat
l ran high at 
this change, and hesitated not to assert that" Archbishop 
" 'Vhately packed the Chapter, with a view to the pro- 
" pagandisnl of hi
 opinions."-ED. 
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"(2) It will be seen his Grace condemned 
" the giving bread to the Roman Catholics to 
"make them attend the classes. (3) It 
"will be seen how necessary it was for me 
" not to subject myself to an action at law by 
" publishing na1nes, when 1fr. Eade decl-ined, 
" Ú
 the only privilegecl correspondence 1ve had, 
" to clelnancl them fro'ìn 1ne; for in his letter, 
"December 30, he ,vrote, 'I am willing to 
" 'lcave it tv yonr judgment as to whether 
" 'they should be brought forward.' (4) It 
" will also be seen when an honest, straight- 
" forward parishioner was summoned by the 
" Archbishop to testify what he sa,v with his 
" own eyes, 1YIr. Dallas (the representative of 
" a society ,yith 30,000l. a year) ,varned this 
" "\vitness that his testimony (a testÏ1nony to 
"be given for the sake of the Church of 
" Christ) lnight be the subject of an action at 
" law. (5) It will also be seen that this 
"witness, when he was allowed to speak, 
"made charges, all of (which 
vere nearly the 
" SCllne as halJpened to be 'in my lette'r to the' 
"Archbishop. The following extracts from
 
"an account of the trial may have SOlne 
" interest :- 
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" Wednesday, Oct. 21, 18J7. 
" In the front roonl \vere the Archbishop, 
"the Archdeacon, 1\le88rs. Dallas, -, 
" -, -, and -, the \vitne8ses,1\f- 
"and S-- alllongst them in the back- 
" ground. Proceedings COlllInenced ,vith your 
" letter being reau. Then 1\11". Dallas began 
"to blame )TOU for not Inentioning -'8 
" conduct to hiIn, and inforllling him of it. 
" (That is of the conduct of one ordained 
" agent \vho paid money to a person for 
" acting the part of a ROlllan Catholic in 
" the controversial class in Irishto"\vn.) The 
" AJ'cltlJiðhop said - (the ordained agent) 
" luuZ1H!en vrought ùejùre hint
. andlVIr. Fitz- 
" gerald (the Incumbent of Donnybrook) re- 
" nlarked, he supposed you considered you 
"had done your duty by inforllling your 
"Diocesan. :ßlr. Dallas \vanted to prove 
" hÏ1nself under his Grace 
ret internlcc1iately 
" to be consulted. . 
" Then came 11- (a Inost respectable 
"parishioner of Donnybrook). 1\11'. Dallas 
" cautioned hÏ1n, as an action for libel Inight 
" be the result of SOlne of his statements! ! ! 
" This nearly stopped the 1\-bole thing. Arch- 
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H bishop said, if anything said there ,vas to 
" be used, and not considered privileged, he 
" ,,
ould hear no more, and Àrchdeacon said 
" he would then take steps as parish minister 
"in the matter. 1\11'. Fitzgerald would not 
" allow 1\1- to speak before 1\ir. Dallas 
"promised all should be privileged. ]\11'. 
"Fitzgerald made the charges, and no,\"" 
" callec11\i- for evidence of them. Ahnost 
" all 
f-'s evidence referred to -'8 
" tilne (the tilne of the ordained agent be- 
" fore alluded to). The charges ",-'-ere read 
"and their replies by the Àrchdeacon. 
"1\1- proved seeing F- to have re- 
"ceived money froln - (the ordained 
" agent), and seeing his nan1e in all the 
"meetings, and men like him in all, he il1- 
"ferred they were all paid. They denied 
" paying or ever knowing - to pay. 
" After much firing froln theIll, 
" and the charges an
l replies being read 
" from sheets by the Archdeacon like briefs, 
" VV- and ]\;11'. Dallas holding the like in 
" their hands, they offered no fruit of their 
"noise and uproar, nor were they at all dis- 
"colnfitec1 at none of their neighbourhood 
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" going (to the controversial classes). . They 
" would have glorious fruit, lVlr. Dallas said. 
" His Grace 'asked for the blossolns." . 
" I cannot relnember all 
1-'s charges; 
" they were, however, nearly the same as 
"your letter. What happened two years 
" ago they disclaimed all knowledge of, and 
" offered no apology. 1\1:'0- at one part 
"gave the account of the man in their 
" offices as to --' s (the ordained agent's) 
" giving - money. This man, it seems, 
" said you did not then (when you called 
"at the office) charge --- with paying 
"-. I replied both at the tÏ1ne of -'s 
" doing so, you told me he had confessed 
"it, and you on the evening of the day 
"you had been in their office told me 
" you had there told me of -'s confessing 
" it; whereas their clerk told :11-0- you 
" had merely spoken of his hesitating and 
" not liking to answer your question. 
" On last Sunday Dr. - passed by 
"(Irishtown schoolhouse), and saw them 
" giving bread, just such a scene occurring 
" as you described. . 'V e had a 
" private conversation with his Grace, who 
" thought if the Irish clergy might vote by bal- 
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" lot, there ,vould be a good majority against 
" them (i. e. against the Irish Oh1.
7'ch 1JIissions), 
" but - said anyone now opposing wOlùd 
"surely be badly reported of. After his 
" Grace went, - and - spoke well of 
"M--. If it were a case of lnurder, no 
" evidence could be more straightforward." 
It ,vill be seen from the following specific 
charges that the Chancellor of Cork, who im- 
bibed his views from Dr. 'Vhately's lips, is 
utterly at variance with the leaders of the 
Irish Church Missions :- 
"1. That food and clothes are given to 
"poor Roman Catholics in Ireland by the 
"Irish Oll/ltTch 1Jfissions Soc'iety, to induce 
"these Roman Ca
holics to do what they 
" believe to be sinful. 
"2. That several years ago I made charges 
" against the society precisely the same as 
" the charges repeated in my correspondence 
" with 
ír. Eade, and that these charges were 
" well known to the society, and especially to 
" 1\11'. Dallas himself and to Mr. Eade. 
" 3. That these charges were made by me 
" against the society at an inqu
ry held by the 
" late Archbishop of Dublin, into the opera- 
, , ti9ns of the society in Donnybrook parish. 
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"4. That after this investigation the Ârch.. 
" bishop gave a judgment condemnatory of 
" the society's operations in that locality.";* 
"I alll willing to attribute to them the best 
" of motives for their zeal in "\vorking the 
"Irish Ohurch lJlissions," proceeds Dr. W eb- 
ster, "but I am firm1y persuaded the offering 
" of temporal re"\vards for violating conscience 
" is regarded with displeasure by God, even 
"though He may mercifully make mal1Y 
" allowances for zeal that is not according to 
" knowledge." 
To renegade priests of the ROlnan Catholic 
Church Dr. "'\Vhately gave no encouragelllent, 
and we believe that in the entire diocese of 
Dublin, Glendalagh, and Kildare, there is not 
one officiating as a Protestant clergYlnan. 


-',:. "It is always reported in England," adds Dr. 
vVebster, "by the society, that not one shilling of tllf' 
"funds of tlte society is given for ternporal relief in 
" Ireland, and yet several thousands of pOlmds are raised 
" in Ireland to provide food and clothes and lodging for 
"the convel'ts (1), ,vith the full sanction of t.he society 
"itself. This fund for temporal relief is part of 
"the accredited nlachinery of the society, and to the 
"present hour the temporal relif'f is given upon thf' 
" expressed conditions that the recipients attend the con- 
e e troversial classes." 
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The Rev. JYfr. C-, a Roman Catholic 
priest, ,vho in unbridled pique at the arlll 
of chastisement 1vhich his Bishop raised over 
him, opened a Presbyterian conventicle, and 
,yonld IU1ye become a Protestant but that he 
repudiated all authority in Inatters of religion, 
,vas 1varlnly condelnned by Dr. \Vhately, 
especially for the virus with ,vhich, during 
the Fauline, he contrived that one of 
the days on ,vbich the starving Catholics 
,vere to get soup should be Friday. Dr. 
\Vhately had probably this rebellious priest in 
his mind 1vhen he said, "1fany a lnan re- 
" nounces the shackles of Papal infallibility, 
" as it 1vere in a spirit of rivalry, that he may 
" become a Pope to hiInself." 
The men of genius 1vho from being ROlnal1 
Catholics becanle Ininisters of the Irish 
Church Bstablislllnent are few a.nd falnous; 
an
ongst whom Dean I(ir\van and the Rev. 
'VIne Phelan lnay be regarded as, perhaps, 
the Inost prolninent. But by far the greateì'l 
bulk of those 
vho sought office under Drs. 
l\Iagee and \Vhately 1vere thorough "reeds 
froll1 the Pope's garden, the value of which 
no one estiInatec1 n10re accurately than our 
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Archbishop himself. One individual called 
at the Palace whose mind, at no period very 
bright, was of late more than ordinarily 
clouded by the fumes of alcoholic stimulants. 
Dr. What ely, after a few questions, found 
that he was quite unfit for the sacerdotal 
office in any Church; and then, in accordance 
with a suggestion from his visitor, proceeded 
to examine him with a view to discharging 
the duties of a tutor. He broke down in 
Greek and Latin; but, as a last resort, 
declared to the Archbishop that he was well 
up in mathematics. "He has caught me 
"here;" mused Dr. "\Vhately, to quote his 
own words in telling the anecdote long after- 
wards; "for if there is one branch in nlY 
" ubiquitous smattering, of ,vhich, Inore than 
"another, I am less versed it is mathe- 
" matics. 
* However, I brushed up a suffici- 
" ently vivid remembrance of the Elements of 


* Dr. 'Vhately gave no attention to mathenlatics, as 
" it had no connection with hunlan affairs, and affords no 
" exercise of judgment, having no degrees of probability." 
Another eminent logician, Sir 'Villianl Han1ilton, has 
denounced mathematics as the nlost illogical of sciences, 
and nlathematicians as persons labouring under the worst 
species of infatuation.-ED. 
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" Euclid to ask him, with an air of considerable 
"confidence, to describe a triangle. 1\f y 
" visitor wrapped himself in thought for a few 
"minutes, and then replied, that he would 
" not undertake to describe a triangle verbally, 
" but that if I could furnish him mth pen, 
" ink, and paper, he would be happy to dra"r 
" one for my edification. I pushed him over 
" the materials; after due deliberation he 
" produced- 


/f\ 


" instead of describing it solid, thus- 


6 


" The fact is, my visitor, who was a perfect 
" clodhopper, knew no more of a triangle 
"than the scales under that name which 
"farmers erect in the fields for weighing 
" potatoes ! " 
Dr. 1Vhately preserved for several years, as 
a literary curiosity, the drawing by which 
this raro candidate for holy orders and 
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academic duty desired that his proficiency 
might be gauged. 
" Yours is a very queer bishop," reIllarked 
another convert, as he caIne do,vn the palace 
stairs, after an intervie,v with Dr. \Vhately. 
" I expected that he ,yould have exalnined 
"me on transubstantiation and the Papal 
" suprelnacy; but, instead of that, he merely 
" exalnined me in Greek and Latin." The 
latter remark ,vas addressed to the private 
secretary of Dr. Whately. 
He ,vould sometimes test in amusing ,yays 
the sincerity of convert aspirants to office 
in his diocese. "The diocese of Dublin, 
"Glendalagh, and Kildare," he once said, 
" is ,vide, but there are fields for the exercise 
" of pastoral actiyity still ,yider; and just 
" by ,yay of trying your vocation, "\vill YOll 
" oblige me by going on the mission, in the 
" first instance, for t,vo years to New Zea- 
" land ? " 
Dr. \Vhately endeavoured in son1e degree 
to compensate for his frigid in1passiveness * 


* A few years ùefore Dr. 'Vhately's death, some 
members of hi
 fall1Ïly exhibited a desire to pronlote 
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to,vards the Irish Church J\Iissions and the 
Evangelical Alliance, ,vhich had mainly for 
its object the "propagation of the Gospel," 
by taking the chair and making a speech at 
the meetings of the Dublin Auxiliary of the 
South American and Patagonian Mission. 
" I believe," he said, "the society is pro- 
" ceeding in the ,vis est and lllost rational 
" manner, by Inaking civilization and religion 
" go hand in hand. I believe the savage, so 
" long as he continues a savage, is incapable 
" of being a Christian. The characteristic 
" of savages is improvidence. The man who 
"can be hardly brought to think of to- 
" Illorro\Y, much less to so,v his land in the 
"hope of reaping a harvest in fi ve or six 
" months afterwards, will listen with great 
"apathy ,vhen spoken to about the next 
",vorld. They should see the example of 
"civilized men provident in the things of 
"this world, and be taught the common 
" arts of life. Then they ,vill be brought to 


Proselytisnl by ragged schools, and other agencies, but 
tIw Archbishop himself not only took no part in the 
project, bllt, as ,ve have heard, deprecated it. 


VOL. II. 


Q 
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" see that those persons have their interests 
" and ,velfare at heart, and gradually learn 
"the advantages of providence and fore- 
" thought. You ,viII find the result will be 
" that they will be brought to place their de- 
" pendence and faith at last not on the things 
" which are seen and temporal, but on the 
" things which are not seen and are eternal. 
" That is the way we train children. What 
"would be the use of telling a child of two 
" or three years old what is to happen in 
" after life or after death? He can be only 
"brought to cOInprehend SOIne Ï1nmediate 
" benefit or advantage. As he grows older, 
" he will come to think of some re\vard to be 
" given hiIn three Inonths hence, at the end 
" of a school or college term. By degrees we 
" are led on, by little and little, to place our 
" faith in that which is more remote, and, 
" of course, if we proceed like real rational 
"lnnnan beings, we ,vill be enabled, by 
" divine grace, to place our hopes, anxieties, 
" and cares, not on the things of this world, 
" but the next. That is the way we'Inust 
"proceed with savages, who are, in fact, 
" adult children. They must be taught to 
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"place faith in what is more and more 
"remote-First, in that which will take 
" place in six months or a year; and then 
" they will be brought at last to think of 
"the care of their eternal souls. Let no 
"one
 therefore, disparage this society for 
"proceeding slowly, by teaching, first, the 
"rudiments of civilization and arts of life, 
"and laying, by that means, the founda- 
" tion on which to build the superstructure 
" of future knowledge." 
The scantiness of attendance in some of 
the Protestant churches of Ireland has been 
the subject of serious comment and brighter 
joke since the days of S,vift. The latter, in 
satirical allusion to a certain church wherein 
the congregation was almost literally lin1Ïted 
to the parish clerk, remarked that the 
preacher should have interlarded his homily, 
not with "Dearly beloved brethren," but 
"Dearly beloved Rogers." The witty canon 
of St. Paul's, Sydney Smith, has described 
" the ,vell-paid Protestant clergyman, preach- 
" ing to stools and hassocks, and crying in 
" the wilderness." 
We once heard a good story told, descrip- 
Q 2 
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tive of a parish in a re1note part of Ireland, 
where the parson and priest lived on terms 
of great intimacy, o,ving doubtless to the 
fact that the parson had not the ghost of a 
congregation, and ,vas therefore exempt 
froln that bitterness to which opposition or 
rivalry often gives birth. "
ly dear fellow," 
said the latter, "I have a favour to ask. 
" l\fy bishop is coming do,vn here next week 
" on his first visitation, and it is absolutely 
" necessary that I should make a respectable 
"appearance. I ,vant you to lend, 111e your 
" congregation for an hour or t,vo, and you 
" have my ,vord of honour that no religious 
" rite shall be performed." The pr
esf., who 
1\?as a humorist as ,veIl as a goodnatured 
man, is said to have entered into the joke, 
and consented, provided that no divine ser- 
vice should be gone through in presence 
of his flock. The bargain ,vas struck; the 
bishop came down; the congregation was 
marshalled before hi1ll; and the parson was 
unctuously complimented, and, as the story 
goes, rewarded by preferment, for the highly 
creditable state of religion in his parish. 
These and other kindred imputations Dr. 
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"\Vhately,vonld seem to have clubbed together 
in his mind, preparatory to disturbing them 
,vith one of his amusing retorts. " Those," 
he said, "who are continually calling attention 
"to the empty or half-empty churches in 
"some parishes, while ,vholly overlooking' 
" the three times as many parishes in ,vhich 
"there is a distressing want of church ac- 
" commodation, seem to proceed in the ,yay 
" that Balak did ,vith Balaam, 'Come now 
" 'ana I '\vill bring thee to another place, 
" 'where thou shalt. see but the uttermost 
" 'part of them and shalt not see thel1
 all; 
" 'and curse me them from thence.' " 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THIS contest between Dr. 'Vhately and 
the Roman Catholic party, on the question of 
National Education, did much to redeem, in 
the estimation of his flock, "the errors of 
"liberality" into which his earlier life had been 
betrayed, and a lull in the storm which had 
so long pursued him succeeded; but after a 
time it was again lustily revived. 
During the lull to which we refer, the old 
Archbishop, at a civic banquet in Dublin, 
could not help congratulating himself on the 
" signs of the times. " We well remember 
his hand quivering with palsy, as he spoke 
the following :-" I have long since been for- 
" given an offence which, perhaps, was at first 
" considered a grievous one-that of being 
" an Englishman; but I think you have learned 
" by experience-not only in my case, but in 
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" very many others-that it is possible for 
"those born elsewhere to be the true and 
" zealous friends of Ireland. Since I came 
" amongst you I have never changed. I have 
" never encouraged-on the contrary, I have 
"always desired to repress-that narrow, 
" paltry, provincial spirit that would separate 
" island from island, county from county, one 
" portion of the British Empire from another. 
" I have neyer regarded Ireland as a province 
"-as a dependency of England. I have 
" never ranked her as a subordinate or de- 
" pendent country, but have always regarded 
" her as an integral part of the great British 
" Empire; and you may be assured he is no 
" friend either to Great Britain or to Ireland 
" who "Tould seek to sow the seeds of rivalry 
" and hostility still between the two coun- 
" tries; and I wOlùd further say that I extend 
" that sentiment not only to Ireland but to 
" every part of the British Empire in every 
" part of the world. In my own time it has 
" happened that two very eminent prelates 
" who have been raised by their great merits 
" to the ben eh of bishops of England,. ,vere 
" natives of-not of Great Britain-but the 
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" little paltry island of Barbadoes. Suppose 
" the feeling bad been nourished of Barba- 
" does for the Barbadians, ,yould these pre- 
" lates ever have attained their high dignity? 
" "Thy if we 1yere to carry out the narro"
 
" sentiment of Scotland for the Scotch, 1re- 
" land for the Irish, we ,vould have Dublin 
" for the Dubliners, Cork for the Corkonians, 
" which would, in n1any respects, be very in- 
"convenient." Dr. "\Vhately, in his eccle- 
siastical policy, advocated the same vic,v. 
The prelates to whon1 Dr. "TJ1ately alluded 
were Dr. Samuel Hinds, his first private 
secretary, and appointed in 1849 Bishop of 
Norwich, with an incolne of 
4,465 a year; 
and Dr. Renn Dickson Halnpden, his con- 
temporary and friend at Oxford. (See p. 86, 
({ nte. ) 
An eminent thinker has pointed out the 
danger of allowing a dominant thought to 
assume a proportion to the rest of the facul- 
ties which was not in proportion ,vith its o,vn 
value. " Never allow," remarks Cardinal 
'J{iseman, "\vho in his recent lecture on Self- 
culture has let us into the secret of his OW'"l1 
intellectual system-" Never allo,v what might 
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" be considered a favourite idea, or fancy, or 
" imagining, to dwell for any length of tinle 
" in the lllind. It had been said, and he be- 
" lieved "\vith truth, that there ,vas hardly a 
" mind so strong as not to have ,vithin it the 
"possible seed of insanity, and that seed 
" lllight be found in this forlll-a single idea, 
." without any reason to account for its taking 
"possession of the mind, 111ight go on de- 
" vel oping until it became a sort of morbid 
" feeling, resulting in the manner which he 
" had indicated." 
Dr. "\Vhately ran the danger, but did" not 
"perish therein." I\Iany years :Jgo he be- 
callle an enthusiastic believer in meslllerisln. 
Its various ramifications under the names of 
od-force, biology, and animal magnetisln, he 
embraced ,vith equal devotion. He often 
spent ,vhole days in concentrat.ing: the analytic 
powers of his mind upon the consideration of 
their bearings. He ,vas delighted "\vith the 
idea, and could speak or drealll of nothing 
else. He went from one extrelne to another, 
until he avowed an implicit belief in clairvoy- 
ance, induced a lady ,vho professed it to. 
hecome an inITIate of his house; and some of 
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the last acts of his life were excited atten1nts 
1. 
at table-turning, and enthusiastic elicitations 
of spirit-rapping. He never was so happy as 
"\V
hen eliciting outbursts of this sort. In- 
stead of laying spirits, like the prelates of old, 
he boasted of being able, like Yorick, "to set 
" the table in a roar." 
On mentioning to a friend some extraor- 
dinary circumstance connected with clair- 
voyance, he expressed incredulity. 
" But you have the evidence before you," 
replied the Archbishop. 
" But the evidence may be deceived," said 
his companion; "and I frankly avow that I 
" am a complete sceptic of Hverything con- 
" nected with clairvoyance." 
" Do you presume to limit the power of the 
" Almighty?" 
" No; but does your Grace go so far as to 
" assert that a 11liracle has been performed ?" 
" No miracle at all," he went on to say; 
" only the operation of a naturalla,v." 
His companion ,vas posed. 
" Remember," he added, as usual follo",
ing 
up his advantage, "that Harvey, who dis- 
" covered the circulation of the blood
 1yaS 
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"ridiculed by his fellow physicians, and 
" called' Circulator,' ,vhich is the Latin for 
" quack; and both astronomy and electricity 
" were copious1y ridiculed in their time, not 
" only by the author of' Hudibras,' in a satire 
" on the Royal Society, soon after its estab- 
" lishment, but by many others." 
Dr. Whately was of opinion that an error 
in physics and science is nothing so long as 
it is not taught as a part of religion. "If 
" taught as such, it becomes a lever placed 
"underneath a man's. religious principles, 
" which will heave up and overthrow them; 
" for as soon as he discovers it ,to be error, 
" he thinks he has got a demonstration of the 
" falsity of the revelation, of which he has 
" been told it is a part." 
We wish we could feel sure that the Arch.. 
bishop's credulity in these wonderful experi- 
ments was never abused by designing con- 
federacy. He seems to have had at no time 
any suspicion that the many operators before 
,vhose experiments he stood ecstaticallyen- 
chained, exaggerated the effect of those ex- 
periments by the aid of accomplices. In all 
other inquiries Dr. 'Vhately,vas impregnably 
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on his guard against delusion; in those no\v 
under consideration he surrendered his faith 
Ï1nplicitly. To even the truths recorded in 
Holy 'Vrit he applied his inexorable logic. 

rake, for example, the follo"\ving :-" It is 
" ,vorth 'v hile to remark that, in all the cases 
" recorded of angels bringing messages :&on1 
"heaven, a sufficient test ,vas provided to 
" secure the persons concerned from being 
"misled by any delusions of iInaginat.iol1, 
" and to assure them sufficiently of its being 
"a real communication from heayen that 
" they had received. The finuing of a babe 
" lying in the manger at the inn, a.s the shep- 
" herds had been told by the angel, saying, 
" 'This shall be the sign unto you,' proved 
" clearly that they had not been dreaming, 
"or deluded by any fancy. Again, tho 
"absence of the body of Jesus from the 
" sepulchre, and afterwards his own appear- 
" ance to the disciples, attested the truth of 
" the announcement of his resurrection. Ånd 
"again, the actual release of the Åpostles 
" from prison was of course a proof perfectly 
" decisive that there ,vas no delusion. And, 
"as Dr. Paley has justly remarked, either 
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" Cornelius's vision, or Peter's-taking each 
" separately-might, conceivably, have been 
" a delusion: taking the two conjointly and 
" connected, as they were, "rith each other, 
" there could be no doubt of the reality of 
" either." 
lVII's. 'Vhately "\vas, as "\ve have said, a 
person of considerable attainments, elegance, 
and worth. She and her husband had lnany 
vle,vs in COllinon; but "\vithout that per- 
petual interchange of lna"\vkish acquiescence 
"\vhich often inlparts insipidity to social life. 
" T,vo people," truly rell1arked the Arch- 
bishop, ",vho are each of an unyielding 
" tenlper, "\vill not act ,veIl together; and 
" people who are all oj
 the111 of a very yield- 
"ing tell1per, will be likely to resolve on 
" nothing; just as stones without lllortar 
"make a loose wall, and nlortar alone no 
"wall. So says the proverb- 


" 'Hard upon hard makes a bad stone vml1, 
But soft upon soft makes none at all.' " 


Partly executed by Mrs. vVhately and 
partly by her husband, who pruned her 
redunùancies in the same spirit ,vith which 
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he strengthened his trees,-by lopping-some 
little books of a 1110ral aim appeared anony- 
mously in 1830. 
With this gifted woman Dr. Whately lived 
and loved for eight-and-thirty years ere any 
domestic bereavement saddened their hearth. 
Then, for the first time, the hand of death 
began to be heavily laid ,upon the family. 
A favourite daughter, just Inarried, was 
stricken down; and immediately afterwards 
another domestic bereavement, though not 
the work of death, follo,ved. " Ten years it 
"has added to my age," the Archbishop 
said. 
On Mrs. Wllately these afflictions told still 
more fatally. She died 25th April, 1860. 
"He was one of the most tender-hearted 
" fathers," observes the Rev. l\Iaurice N eli- 
gan, "and anything more solemn or lllore 
"affecting was never witnessed than his 
" conduct at the time of the death of his 
" dear "\vife; he sat down upon the stairs 
" outside the chamber, and wept like a child 
"while the sad change was approaching. * 


4- A lengthy dissertation has recently been published 
by a physician of France on the beneficial influence of 
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" He was most tender and affectionate in all 
"his falnily relationships, and never was 
" happier than when, round his o,vn fireside, 
" he ,vas shedding the light of his own bril. 
" Ii ant and profound criticism over the pages 
" of some ,vell-kno,vn volume. In private 
" he was full of syulpathy, tenderness, and 
" gentleness." 
It will be admitted that the strong natural 
feeling noticed by 1\11'. Neligan was more 
ennobling in the outburst than ever it could 
have proved in the suppression. It was a 


groaning and crying on the nervous system. He con- 
tends that groaning and crying are the t,vo grand 
operations by which nature allays anguish - that he 
has uniformly oLserved that those patients who give 
way to their natural feelings III ore speedily recover 
from accidents and griefs than those who pronounce 
it unworthy of rnanhooù to betray such syn1ptoms of 
co,vardice as either to groan or cry. He is ahvays 
pleased by the crying and violent roaring of a patient 
during the time he is undergoing a trying surgical 
operation, because he is satisfied that he will thereby 
soothe his nervous system so as to prevent fever, and 
insure a favourable tern1Ïnation. He relates the case 
of a man who, by crying and ba,vling, reduced his 
pulse from one hundred and twenty -six to sixty in the 
course of two hours. 
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momentary ebullitioll of feeling, irresistible 
and uncontrollable; but once over, a murlnur 
never after dropped from his \vell-disciplined 
breast. 
Archdeacon 'V olseley says :-" Deeply tried 
"in the furnace of affliction by successive 
" domestic bereaveillents of those lllOst dear 
" to hÎIn, I never heard him utter, 1101' heard 
" of his uttering, a ,vord of cOll1plaint or of 
" mUrlTIUr." 


The Chancellor of Christ Church, Dr. 
Tisdall, writes: - "'Vhile those bereaye- 
" ments \vere lying heavily at his heart, and 
"his health was becoming visibly impaired, 
" the duties of his office "Tere discharged \vith 
" zeal and assiduity, and it was not until the 
"fatal arrest was laid upon his physical 
" energies that he ceased frOIn exertion." 
The Archbishop was an advocate for early 
marriages, and so anti-l\Ialthusian in his 
views that a strong expression of r>olygamical 
Theology was drawn from him, under curious 
circumstances, \vithin a fe\v months of the 
very period to which we have just referred. 
In connection \vith the South African Mission, 
to which, unlike the Irish Church J\{issionR
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the Archbishop had given the authority of his 
name and sanction, it ,vas represented by the 
clergyman charged ,vith the duty of reporting 
progress, that an influential native chief had 
expressed a ,villingness to embrace Protest- 
antism provided that he should not be required 
to . discard son1e half-dozen ,vives to ,vhom 
he was ardently attached. The missionaries, 
who held out to the pluralist not much hope of 
a dispensation, regarded with poignant regret 
what seemed a serious hitch in the progress 
of their mission; but as a last resource they 
1\
rote to Dr. Whately for advice as to the best 
course to pursue in the dilemlna. ,V e re- 
n1elnber to have read at the time the Arch- 
bishop's reply, ,vhich is not 110'V "\vithin our 
reach; hut the substance was to receive the 
polygamist chief by all lneans, and that he 
should not be required to discard the several 
women of his choice. 
Ho,y Dr. Whately could have applied his 
logic satisfactorily to this decision is curious. 
St. Paul, in ,vhose ,vritings he was profoundly 
versed, invariably speaks of marriage in terIns 
implying the union of one man with one ,vife. 
Dr. \Vhately once said that not only are many 
YOLo II. R 
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instances of polygamy recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, but it is nowhere distinctly forbidden. 
Unhappily, however, for the Archbishop's 
generous vie,vs on the subject of conjugal 
society, it is very explicitly written that "a 
" bishop should be the husband of one ,vife'." 
But even froln this passage an inference 
favourable to polygamy as regards the laity 
is drawn by Milton in a posthumous work 
strongly advocating polygamy, ,vhich, edited 
by the chaplain of George the Fourth, was 
published some five-and-thirty years ago. 
The expulsion of Dr. Whately's books frolll 
the National Schools, and the general droop 
of that once powerful system of education, 
were owing quite as much to Protestant as to 
Catholic influences. The defeat of his fa- 
vourite scheme by allied influences, generally 
unsociable, was a thought which, during the 
remainder of Dr. "\Vhately's life, never failed 
to give a barbed stab to his heart. He was 
a man to ,vholn the ,vord "fail" had been, 
froln his earliest youth, unknown; and in his 
decrepitude he was obliged to fold to his 
breast the hUlniliating consciousness of failure. 
The thought would cling to him like the old 
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man of the mountain, and he would try to 
cast it off with such struggles of his muscular 
logic as, "He only is exempt from failures 
" who makes no efforts." In his last Charge, 
delivered on 16th of June, 1863, the old man 
cast one longing, lingering look behind at the 
edifice he had anxiously planned and lovingly 
raised, but which he had no"\v in disgust and 
despair forsaken. "Of all the wonders (and 
" they are not few or small) "\vhich have ap- 
"peared in the last half-century, this will 
" probably be accounted by our posterity as 
" the most marvellous. They will regard it 
"as a thing above all others strange and 
" unaccountable, that when an opening was 
" afforded for imparting to ROlnan Catholics 
" as well as to Protestants-under the sanc- 
" tion of Roman Catholic ministers, a large 
"amount of Scriptural instruction - an 
"amount vvhich probably would have led 
" many of them, in after-years, to the study 
" of the entire Bible,-this work should have 
" been strenuously and perseveringly opposed, 
" and finally defeated by Protestants." 
In this Charge Dr. vVhately took a fling at 
Bishop Colenso, though not with the "\varmth 
n2 
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of his brother" l\Ianchester," \vho denounced 
hinl of Natal as a person who had assailed 
the Pentateuch "by misrepresentation the 
" Inost unpardonable, by distortions of the 
"truth the Inost monstrous, and \vith a 
" sayage glee and exultation \vhich ,vould 
" rather become a successful fiend. 
" 
fankind," said Dr. \Vhately, " 111ayoften 
" be found to vibrate, as it \vere, froll1 the 
" extrelne to the opposite. \Ve Inay take as 
" an instance of the Inisapplication of a just 
" principle, the injudicious advocacy \vhich is 
" no\v prevalent of the doctrine of toleration. 
" It is a doctrine perfectly right in itself; i.e., 
" no one ought to be liable to secular penalties 
" for conscientious religious error; but this 
" doctrine may be, and has been of late, so 
" misapplied as to justify the conduct of one 
" who retains office in a Church (be it a sound 
" or an erroneous Church) to "\vhose doctrines 
" he is opposed." 
At the Dublinl\Ieeting of the British .A,sso- 
ciation in August, 1857, there was no more 
active member than Dr. \Vhately, ,vhether 
as President of the section, or king of the 
conversazlone. He refuted the assertion 
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that economic science ,vas hostile to charity, 
and added that it ,vas misdirected charity 
only to which exception could be taken. 
Failing health and bitter domestic affliction 
prevented the Archbishop from being present 
in 18Gl at the Jneeting in Dublin of the 
National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, "and we thought," writes 
Dr. Hancock, "that increasing infirnlities 
" ,yould prevent his taking further part in our 
,; proceedings; * but last session he caIne to 
" our opening meeting to hear the address of 
" the Solicitor-General. t Later in the ses- 
" sion he contributed a paper containing the 
" notes of a conversation between himself and 
" :1\11'. Senior on Seconda
v Punishment, and 
v 
" took part in the discussion which followed- 
" thus devoting his latest energies to promote 
" that reform in punishments which he had 
"been so instrulllental in producing, and 
" selecting our society as the means of con- 
" veying his views to the public." 
His appearances in public were now few 


* The Dublin Statistical Society. 
+ 1\'Ir. La,vson, late 'Vhately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. 
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and far between; but in the retirelnent of 
his study his mind continued to seek a 
wide range of popular influence. Until 
a short period before his death several 
recently started serial publications received 
no stint of his contributions. To beginners 
-in the walk of magazine progress-he "
as 
ready to lend a helping hand; as soon as 
they seemed able to get on without him, he 
withdrew his friendly aid. To Dr. Norman 
1\I'Leod's publication, Good Words, Dr. 
\Vhately contributed, until 1862, a series of 
papers entitled "Passages from my K ote- 
" Book," which are of a critical and sugges- 
tive character, and show that his mind re- 
tained its old sympathies and sparkle. 
During former years he had been a large con- 
tributor to the Satu1"day ][agazine and also to 
the London Revielv, which, however, is not to 
be confounded with a more recent publication 
under the saIne name. 
Like the waters of a lake, generally calm 
and pellucid, but occasionally roused into 
formidable activity, the intellect of Whately, 
clear to the end, was sometimes rippled by 
side- winds, and would rise into vigorous 
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waves which lashed angrily around. As an 
illustration, his last Charge, delivered in June, 
1863, may be consulted. 
One of his last retorts conveyed' a teHing 
stroke of delicate irony. "They will begin 
"to pelt me now," said a freshly fledged 
Bishop, who sought consolation under the 
weight of a mitre laden with some suspicion 
of a temporizing compliance on the Education 
question. 
" They have nearly given over that prac- 
" tice upon me," observed the Archbishop. 
" "\Vell, no one can say that I ever threw 
" a stone at you," retorted the other. 
" Certainly not," was the reply; "you 
" only kept the clothes of those ,vho did." 
So far as paying his subscription regularly, 
Dr. Whately was a member of. the Royal 
Irish Åcademy; but he took little or no part 
in its labours or deliberations. On visiting 
its Museum, shortly after his arrival in Ire- 
land, he viewed with suspicion and hearty 
incredulity almost every Celtic relic, and 
confidently pronounced them to be of ob- 
viously Roman origin. These views he sub- 
sequently much modified, especially when his 
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attention had been directed to the very 
beautiflù gold articles in which the J\1:useum 
is so rich. He latterly consented to fill the 
honorary office of Vice-President, and in tIlls 
capacity used sometimes to saunter into the 
Åcademy during an evening meeting, at- 
tended by three or four of his favourite 
chaplains; but he always took up position in 
a roon1 different from that in ,vhich the 
l1ì8otin g ,vas being holden, and started an 
opposition entertainment in the shape of a 
conversazione, if such it could be called, when 
the Archbishop talked the whole tÌIne hÍln- 
self, and "'''e are bound to add, talked well. 
This marvellous flow of talk began about 
seven, and generally lasted until after eleven 
0' clock. Notwithstanding his occasional 
presence in this shape, Dr. 'Vhately was 
accused of an indifference to Hiberno-Celtic 
literature, and to the archæological pro- 
ceedings of Ireland, which made hiln un- 
popular with r rish archivists and antiqua- 
rians, who compared his alleged desire of 
Anglicising Ireland to the efforts of the 
Romans to blot out all other languages but 
their own. Viewing Ireland as an integral 
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part of the great British empire, he rather 
deprecated all distinctive badges of nation- 
ality, which he invariably stigmatized as a 
"paltry provincialism," calculated to separate 
island from island. * 
To Irish literature of more general in- 
terest, Dr. 'Vhately ,vas equally indifferent, 
feeling that he knew quite as much on the 
subject as he cared to know; and it more than 
once happened, that Irish authors ,vho sent 
"Presentation Copies" to the Pala:ce, were 
never thanked. " The Macaria Excidium "- 
a ,york quoted by J\;Iacaulay in his History- 
,vas presented to Dr. Whately by the author; 
hut no notice ,vas ever taken of the gift; and 
,ve heard the saIne cOll1plaint lnade by the 
late Dr. Fulton. 
The Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland ,vas more to his taste, and indeed 




 vVhen engaged one evening in a disquisition on the 
difference between the Irish and Scotch Celts, Dr. 
Whately gave a pleasant fillip to the conversation when 
it threatened to become dry, by suddenly asking, by the 
,yay, "What is the difference between an Irishn1an and 
"a Scotchman on the top of a mountain in frosty 
U weather?" -" One is cowld with the kilt, and the other 
" kilt with the cowld !" 
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it may be said that he "as the parent as 
well as the President of it. He rode on 
his richly caparisoned hobby of political 
economy to inaugurate it; and this valuable 
science is the basis of the Statistical Society. 
The Archbishop at one of its meetings rather 
happily observed that- 
" Without casting any disparagement upon 
" the other societies which existed in Dublin, 
"such as the Zoological Society, and the 
" Natural History Society, of which he him- 
" self was a member, he thought that in 
" comparison with those, this society migl1.t 
" be addressed in the words of Virgil :- 


" Excudent alii spirantia mollius æra, 
Credo equiden1, et vivos ducent de n1arIllore vultus; 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 
Hæ tibi erunt artes." 


" For the world must be governed, has been 
" governed, and will be governed by political 
"economists, though many of them were 
" very bad ones." 
The great progress which the Statistical 
Society has made in its labours, and the 
steadily increasing accession of workers at its 
Council and Board, prove that the Society was 
not started before it was needed. 
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Of the Royal Dublin Society Dr. 'Vhately 
never became a member. He had been in- 
tending to join it until the black-beaning of 
Archbishop J\1urray by that body provoked 
an opposite resolution. He remarked to a 
friend that '
were he to be elected after Dr. 
"1\1urray's rejection, it might widen the 
"wound of which that fatal step was 
"productive."* For this respected prelate 




 Perhaps the only Roman Catholic who remained 
calm under the wound was Dr. l\1urray hinuojelf. \Vith 
much dignity ,ve find hirn thu
 acknowledging the tender 
of an amende ,vhich some influential members contem- 
plated :- 
" 1\1 Y DEAR CORBALLIS,- 
"It is to me a subject of unaffected concern, that I 
" have become most unintentionally a source of disagree- 
"ment amongst the members of the Royal Dublin 
"Society. It has been my object through life to conciliate, 
" not to disunite; and it could not, of course, fail to be 
" peclùiarly distressing to my feelings to be an occasion 
" of dissension in a body, which, if united, is so well 
"calculated to do extensive good, and the conlbined 
" efforts of all whose members are so much ,vanted for 
" t
e inlprovement of the country. As far as I am con- 
" cerned, all future discussion on the subject of the late 
" ballot would be entirely useless. The decision canle to 
" on that occasion was final. It has disclosed the fact 
" that my co-operation for the advancement of the pur- 
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he entertained a cordial friendship; and 
he felt the slight with something of per- 
sonal pique. Another circumstance occurred 
,vhich helped to promote the latter feeling. 
Dr. 'Vhately, shortly after his arrival in Ire- 
land, consented to take the chair at an evening 
meeting of the Royal Dublin Society; but a 
lnajority of the body pronounced ineligible for 
that position any person not a member. 
Dr. Wllately gave kindly help to the Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Cork, in 1852; but his 
aid was given guardedly. " This National 
" Exhibition," he said, " has not been got up, 
" as far as I can observe and collect, froTn 
" any spirit of rivalry or jealousy against the 
" Great Exhibition in London last year, but 
" it has been got up in a spirit of honest and 
" laudable emulation; not to show how ,veIl 
" Ireland can get on without England and 
" the rest of the world, but to sho,v ho"\\ 
" worthy Ireland is to be included in the in- 
"dustrious nations of the ,vorld, and ho\v 
" worthy it is to form a portion of the British 


" poses of the Society would not,. in the opinion of a con- 
"siderable portion of its members, be likely to provo 
" beneficial." 
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"empire. Ând as there has been 110 feeling 
" of jealousy exhibited in getting up this Ex- 
" hibition, so I hope no feeling of 10"'" narrow- 
" mindedness or base jealousy will be excited 
" in. England against it. If the English should 
" see as Jlluch to be admired as I have seen 
" this day, I conceive the natural effect will 
" be congratulation to the Irish, and increased 
" emulation amongst the English. I think I 
"may say that the National Exhibition, if 
" not more adnlirable than the Great Exhi- 
" bition, may be called more surprising, con- 
"sidering the circumstances under which 
" each ",vas got up." 
Dr. Whately also extended his patronage 
to the" Central Young IVien's Christian ÅSso- 
" ciation," and delivered on its platform an 
original and argulnentatiye lecture on the 
.Jews. The Archbishop dra,vs an ingenious 
parallel between the Zingaries or Gipsies and 
the Israelites, ,vhose idiosyncrasy he carefully 
analyzes. 
To the Historical or Debating Society of 
Dublin University Dr. 'Vliately shü,ved no 
favour, or, when brought under his cutting 
criticism, gave no quarter. 
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The Historical Society, during its first era, 
is an exciting tradition in Ireland; it was 
the great nursery of Irish eloquence and 
patriotism, and its sons numbered, amongst 
others, Plunket, Bushe, Tone, 1\100re, ]\tliller, 
Parsons, the Emmets, and Burrowes. Such 
an institution had 110 tendency to anglicise 
Ireland; and the Archbishop condemned it. 
But it is due to him to say that other r'easons 
influenced this view. 
" The young person who, by the exercise 
"of debating societies, is hurried into a 
" habit of fluent elocution-of ready extem- 
"poraneous speaking, which consists in 
" thinking extempore -will be found to have 
" been qualifying hÎ1nself only for' the lion's 
" 'part,' in the interlude of Pyramus and 
"Thisbe. 'Snrng.-Have you the lion's part 
" , written? Pray you, if it be, give it n1e; 
" 'for I am slow of study.' Q1/;íne.-' You 
" 'may do it eæte1ìlpOre; for it is nothing but 
" , roaring.' 
" To those engaged in debating societies," 
he went on to say," the temptation is very 
" strong to transgress the rule, which every 
" speaker ought to observe, of never allowing 
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" himself, in one of these n10ck debates, to 
" maintain anything that he himself believes 
" to be untrue, or to use an argument ,vhich 
" he perceives to be fallacious; because, to 
" such persons as usually form the majority 
" in one of those societies,-youths of imma- 
"ture judgment, superficial, and half-edu- 
" cated,- specious falsehood and sophistry 
"will often appear superior to truth and 
" sound reasoning, and will call forth louder 
" plaudits; and the wrong side of a question 
" ,vill often afford room for such a captivating 
" show of ingenuity, as to be to them more 
"easily maintained than the right. And 
" scruples of conscience, relative to veracity 
" and fairness, are not unlikely to be silenced 
" by the consideration that, after all, it is no 
"real battle, but a tournament; there being 
" no real and important measure to be actually 
" decided on, but only a debate carried on for 
" practice sake." 
A few years before his death,. Dr. Whately 
appointed to a responsible office connected 
with a society in which he took considerable 
interest, a gentleman who was already kno\vn 
to hold another and a higher office else\vhere. 
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A violent attack upon the Archbishop ap- 
peared in a leading Irish journal, accusing 
him of stupidity, and pronouncing as a self- 
evident proposition that one of the first acts 
of his nOlninee would be to betray the trust, 
and sacrifice the last appointment to the in- 
terests of the office previously held. "That 
" is the suggestion of a corrupt nlind," said 
Dr. 'Vhately, taking off his glasses and thro1v- 
ing the paper to a friend ;-" the man 1\
ho 
"imputes such motives would be the very 
"first, if placed in a similar situation, to 
" betray us, and degrade himself." 
Partial paralysis of the left side had no\v 
set in, and Dr. 1Vhately became extremely 
feeble; but, true to early instincts, he ,yas 
ready to die in har'ness. " Not satisfied with 
" speaking to us froln his study," ,vritef' 
one of his flock, "we sorrowfully remember 
"him coming round to see us in his confir- 
" mations; and in the performance we see 
"this aged prelate so exhausted that he has 
" been forced to sit do,vn to recover strength 
"to place his trembling hands upon our 
, , expectant heads." 
Until disabled by the final stroke, the 
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Archbishop was to be daily seen in Stephen's 
Green, drinking fresh air, and seeking 
strength. S0111etimes he would ,york his 
arms round and round like a ,vindmill; at 
other tÏ1nes he threw pebbles at birds, or 
romped ,vith his exuberant dogs. 
It is remarked by the biographer of Bishop 
Jebb, that the prelate's mind during the 
closing years of his life would often seek 
repose; hut, like the pendulum of a clock, 
it only needed the slightest touch to set the 
]nachinery in active motion. 
"\Vhately's mind, as 1ve have said, frequently 
bounded, and even wounded by its strokes; 
but after a S.:iorm comes a calm, and a 
reaction often succeeded those bounds. 
Othello's occupation, however, was not 
wholly gone. Touch him with a genial allu- 
sion or a pleasant poke, and "RICHARD was 
" himself again." 
Leaning on the arnl of his chap.lain, the 
.Archbishop ,vas met at this tilne by an old 
friend ,vhose po,ver8 of pedestrianisln had 
been often envied. "I hope your Grace is 
" very much better to-day," said the fi'iend. 
" Oh, I anl very well, indeed, if I could only 
YOLo II. S 
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" persuade some strong fellow like you to 
" lend me a pair of legs," was the reply. 
" I shall be only too happy to give you 
" my legs if your Grace has no objection to 
" give me Y01l

 head in exchange." 
The'" Archbishop brightened up at the 
touch of wit and delicately conveyed com- 
pliment-he was always peculiarly igni
able 
by both-and, laughing heartily, exclaimed, 
"'Vhat, 1fr. --, you don't mean to say 
" that you are willing to exchange two undeT- 
"standings for one. " One retort led to 
another, until it was a cOlnplete game of bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock between theIne 
Touching the word" either," he was asked 
whether E-thert or I-the1
 was the correct pro- 
nunciation. " Ni-thc1
," replied J1Ïs Grace. 
Had Dr. \Vhately nursed his leg, it would 
have b.een better for him. He would seem to 
have given too literal an interpretation to a 
theory of Dr. Thomas Whately, a kinsman of 
his, who in 1799 published "The Cure of 
"Ulcers on the Legs 1üitho1.lt 'l'e:-5t." 
The attack of senile gangrene which, in 
July, 1863, disabled Dr. vVhately's leg, might 
possibly have been arrested in its course by 
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active remedies; but Dr. VVhately refused to 
s-\vallow any medicine, and more than once 
conveyed to his advisers the view "that 
" they might throw physic to his dogs, who, 
" however, although they dealt in v((,1
k, were 
" better judges than to drink it." This 
insuperable repugnance to medicine was 
partly the result of a charlatanical course of 
drastic drugging to which the Archbishop, 
shortly after his arrival in Ireland, was sub- 
jected, and partly because homæopathy was 
a medical paradox, and on principle he liked 
all paradoxes. The attempted cure proved, 
in his case, much more fatal than the dis- 
ease which it aimed to remove; and ever 
after Dr. 'Vhately liInited his faith in medicine 
exclusively to the homæopathic system. He 
"\vent further, and henceforth withdrew all aid 
from the medical charities of Dublin, of which 
he had been previously a generous supporter. 
.Meanwhile his views of death were clear 
and vigilant: "Admirable as is the whole 
" of God's creation, no other of His works 
" can be so interesting to man, as man him- 
" self; sublime as is the idea of the eternal 
" Creator Him<3elf, our Olon eternal existenc
 
s 2 
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" after death is an idea calculated to strike 
" 'us with still more overpo,vering emotions. 
"That man, feeble and short-lived as he 
" appears on earth, is destined by his ]\{aker 
"to live for ever - that ages hence, when 
" ,ve and our remotest posterity shall have 
" been long forgotten on earth-and count- 
" less ages yet beyond, \vhen this earth itself, 
" and perhaps a long succession of other 
"worlds, shall have COlne to an end - we 
" shall still be living; still sensible of plea- 
" sure or pain, to a greater degree than our 
" present nature admits of, and still having 
"no shorter space of existence hefore us 

'than at first - these are thoughts which 

, oyerw.-helm the imagination the Inore, the 
.,' longer it d wells upon theln. The under- 
" standing cannot adequately e]nbrace the 
" truths it is compelled to acknowledge; and 
"when, after intently gazing for SaIne time 

'on this vast prospect, ,ve turn aside to 
H contemplate the various courses of earthly 
" events and transactions, which seem like 
" rivulets trickling into the boundless ocean 
" of eternity, we are struck with the sense of 
" the infinite insignificance of all the objects 
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" around us that have a reference to our pre- 
" sent state alone." 
As regards resurrection of the body, he held, 
somewhat peculiarly, that" this hope depends 
" not on the resurrection of the very same 
"particles of lnatter,-an idea ".hich has 
" needlessly exposed it to cavils from infidels 
" to \vhich neither reason nor revelation afford 
" means of replying. For, as during this life 
" an the particles of a man' s body are under- 
" going a perpetual and rapid change, that 
" \vhich constitutes it his body is not tho 
" identity of the materiaJ8, but their union 
" \vith the same soul, and performance of 
" similar functions. And that there should 
" be such a change in the raised body, is no 
"more inconsistent ,,
ith the promise 111ade 
"to the Christians, than it ,vouid be if a 
" kind benefactor, who had engaged to rebuild 
" for a poor nlan his house that had been 
" destro
red, employed in the erection other 
" anù different nlaterials ; it would suffice that 
" be had, as before, a house; and one that ,,-as 
" 8uitable for all the saIne purposes." 
Of a Inore wholesome anin1us are his 
thonghts on death. 
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" 'Vhen men talk of preparing for death," he 
said, "they mean preparing for the next life." 
" J\Iany a one trusts to the mercy of God, 
" who has never thought seriously of the 
" conditions of that mercy." 
" Though it may never be too late to repent, 
" it is al,vays too late to think of deferring 
" repentance." 
" Of his last illness and closing days on 
"earth you will not expect me to speak 
" fully," observes the Rev. H. H. Dickinson. 
" I could not trust myself to do it, nor should 
" I like to do what his O'\Vll truly unboastful 
" spirit and genuine humility would most have 
" shrunk from-repeat last ,vords and say- 
" ings 11leant for a fe\V". His whole religious 
"life and conversation were thoroughly 
"genuine and natural. That was their 
"charlll and freshness; and they ,yere 
'
natural and consistent, and even charac- 
" teristic, up to the last." 
Dr. "Thately had often contemplated with 
:1 shudder the cruel penalties which had laid 
their grasp upon the once vigorous intellect 
of his predecessor, Dr. l\Iagee. Can vve 
doubt that this terrifying example was in his 
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mind when he lnade the remarks to which 
his chaplain, the Rev. H. Dickinson, thus 
refers :-" All through his life it ,vas his 
" prayer-and often he had asked the prayers 
" of others also-that God would leave hinl 
" his reason to the last, or, as he expressed 
"it, 'would let hill1 live no longer than 
" 'he should be alive.' His prayer was 
"answered. His faculties remained unim- 
"paired. Under the lowest extreme of bodily 
" prostration, he ,vas himself in intellect and 
" Inind up to the end." 
'Ve have heard another chaplain say, that 
one reason of the horror 1vith 1vhich Dr. 
1Vhately regarded an imbecility of mind ,vas, 
lest he should be induced in hours of mental 
,veakness to administer the duties of his 
office in a way from which in the fwI vigour 
of his intellect he would håve recoiled. 
" Bishops," said the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
" in the decay of strength and understanding, 
",TIll be governed, as all other men are, by 
" daughters and wives. Hence I have known 
" 1vife bishops and daughter bishops." 
We do not say that Dr. 'Vhately antici- 
pated any undue interference on the part of 
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his o,yn family. But yarious persons had, at 
different times, sought, generally ,vith un- 
success, to maintain an ascendancy over l
inl. 
The Rev. Dr. Sahnon's inlpressions of the 
closing scene are equally interesting :- 
" "T e had not kno,vn all his clainls on our 
"affectionate regard until his tedious anll 
"painful illness revealed nlany a gentler 
" grace, for the display of ,vhich there had 
" been no opportunity before. He had not 
" only to endure severe and long-continued 
" pain; he had to submit to '\vhat '\vas even a 
" harder trial than pain, ,vhen a n1Ïnd of no 
" ordinary activity, retaining all its energ
-, 
" found the body unable to respond to its 
" wishes, and then he was reduced to a state 
" of utter helplessness peculiarly trying to 
"one of unusual independence of spirit. 
" Under this trial his friends found hÜn con- 
" stantly full of thoughtf
ll consideratene8s 
" for others, present and absent, Inost grateful 
"in ackno,vledglllent of services rcndered, 
" supported by a strong sense of Christian 
"duty, which survived his bodily decay, 
" and ,yith pitying adlniration they sa,v all 
"his force of character exerted to battle 
" do'\vn every inclination to lllurlnur, and to 
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" control any expression of petulance or im- 
" patience "\vhich could add to the sorrow of 
"those who ministered to hiln. I o"\vn I 
" take more pleasure in recalling these things 
" now than in speaking of the more public 
" and 1110re prosperous part of his life." 
The dreadful torment which filled every 
moment of his last long lTIonth on earth, 
could probably haye been alleviated by the 
judicious adlninistration of anodynes and 
opiates; but Dr. 'Vhately, like Fox and 
O'Connell, refused to s,vallo,v drugs. 
The Archbishop used to say ,vith Voltaire 
that ,ye ought not" to thrust drugs of which 
" we kno,v little, into a body of "\vhich "\ve 
" know less." 
His friends, not"\vithstanding, persistently 
urged him to take Inedicine; but he replied 
in the "\vords of another thinker, that their 
advice ,yas like their physic, l110re pleasant 
to give than to take. 
He could lay aside the joke, ho"\yever, and 
qualify his hostility to physic ,,
hen the 
bodily ills of a friend seelTIed to claÏln 11let1ical 
intervention. One of the last letters ,vhich 
"\ve have seen froln the Archbishop is ad- 
dressed to a favourite chaplain whom he had 
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inoculated with the whole of his peculiar 
views. Long-continued ill health had sapped 
this clergyman's constitution; but, true in 
fidelity to the dogmas of his chief, he would 
not consult a physician nor s,vallow a 
remedy. He considered that lnedicine would- 
only add fuel to the flame. The Archbishop's 
letter to him is eminently affectionate and 
characteristic. He beseeches him to lose no 
tÏ1ne in consulting a physician, and, lest the 
clergyman should still hesitate, he urges the 
additional persuasive of" canonical obedience." 
The appeal was, we believe, unsuccessful. 
In Inany graver instances Dr.vVhately found 
it difficult to remove impressions ,vhich he 
had himself sometimes half in joke made. 
On l\Ionday, September 14th, it seemed 
that a few hours more would terminate his 
sufferings. Surrounded by his family, he 
partook on that day, and for the last tÏ1ne, 
from the hands of Bishop Fitzgerald and 
.Archdeacon 'Vest, the Sacralnellt of the 
Church of England. The natural vigour of 
his constitution, however, offered a more de- 
termined battle to the approach of death, than 
either physician or friends thought possible. 
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" No rebellious murmur," says Dr. Dickin- 
son, " escaped the lips that in long nights of 
" mortal pain prayed constantly for patience." 
" A few days before his death," renlarks the 
Rev. l\faurice N eligan, "one of his clergy 
" said to him, '\V ell, your Grace, it is a great 
" 'mercy that, though your body is weak, your 
" 'intellect is vigorous still.' , Talk to me no 
" 'more about intellect,' he replied; 'there is 
" , nothing for me 1l0,y but Christ.'" * 


.X- Dr. 'Vhately when at Oxford preached strongly on 
" Preparation for Death;" and this able lecture 'was one 
of his last republications. 
" "T e have, indeed," he says, "no right, and God 
" kno,vs ,ve ha.ve no ,vish, to set bounds to the Divine 
" mercy, and to pronounce that a dying repentance even 
" of t.he most hardened sinner is certainly unavailing. 
" And ,ve should say that for the dying man the death- 
" bed is the hest tinle for seeking to lllake his peace with 
... 
"God, sinlply because he has no other. For anyone 
" ebe, ,ve should say that it is the very worst, because 
" such repentance is the only kind whose sincerity cannot 
" he proved to hllnself or to others by yielding fruits, and 
"because it is the only kind to ,vhich Scripture makes 
"no pron1Ìses, and to ,vhich, consequently, we have 
"no right to nUlke any. We warn you that the 
"time to prepare for the Lord's coming is nnw, and 
"at every tinle when you least expect it, and ,ve arc 
"ready to teach you how that preparation should be 
" conducted." 
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The Archbishop's death was slow and ex- 
cruciating; but a troop of faithful friends 
surrounded him, and it was not their fault if 
theyfailed to smooth the dying prelate's pillow. 
He ,,
ould have no nurse but them. The Vicar 
of St. Ann's says, " No one but He who doth 
" not willingly afflict could tell the sufferings 
" which were an agony to see." 
Another of his chaplains, the Rev. Robert 
Dickinson, refers to the touching scene of 
which he was an eye-witness, and tells us that 
"the dying prelate see111ed l1101"e solicitous 
" about the pain he was giving others than the 
" suffering he ,vas enduring hinlself." 
The bulletins issued during the last t,vo 
days of Dr. W11ately's life ,vere to the effect 
that "His Grace was sinking rapidly." On 
'Vednesday, October 7th, he lost the po,ver 
of speech; but the mind struggled to the last 
against its threatened dethronement. A fe,v 
Ininutes before noon on the following day an\vas 
over. Dr. "\Vhately having died in the country, 
his remains were removed to the Palace, 1vhere 
they lay for S01110 days in state, whilst church 
bells round tolled ,,
ith muffled peals. 
The funeral ,vas a public one, and include<l, 
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among other attending bodies, the clergy of 
Dublin and I(ildare, the provost, fellows, 
professors, and scholars of Trinity College, 
Dublin, ,vith its representatives in parliament, 
the senate of the Queen's University, and the 
Royal Irish Academy with its mace. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Mayor, the 
Dean of St. Patrick's, who survived Dr. 
\Vhately by some weeks only, and F.l\f. Lord 
Gough, ,vere also present. The mourning 
coaches, which "
ere eight in number, con- 
tained, ,vith others, the Rev. E.. "\Vhately; 
George 'Vhately, Esq.; Rev. 'V. L. Pope, 
brother-in-law of the deceased; the Bishop 
of Killaloe; Archdeacon West; Archdeacon 
O'Regan; Archdeacon ",V olseley; the Rev. 
H. H. Dickinson; l\f. I(evork Ohanessian, of 
Constantinople, whonl the deceased had 
adopted, and the Çleceased's medical advisers. 
The carriages of the nobility and gentry helped 
to swell the procession, ,vhich was met at the 
western door of Christ Church by the chapters 
of the two cathedrals. The remains were then 
conveyed to the chancel, while the fine funeral 
SBrvice of Handel and Morley, performed 
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by full choir, swept through the saIne grey 
old ,valls wherein High J\Iass had whilom been 
intoned. Ämong other Roman Catholics in 
the cortége were Chief Justice Monahan, 
1\Ir. Justice Keogh, J oh11 Ennis', Esq., }\tI.P., 
J. R. Corballis, Q.C., P. P. 1\IacSwiney, 
Esq., Lord 1\fayor elect, and Alderman 

foylan, D.L. 
He used to say, with the ROlnan, that all 
his dignities came upon him before he wished 
for them, anc1left him before they were desired 
by others. It is to be hoped that a report, 
seriously calculated to disturb the latter por- 
tion of this gratifying thought, failed to 
reach the dying prelate, and embitter by its 
stab the last struggle in his battle of life. 
"The public," says the ltlail, ",vill be 
"loth to believe that, while Archbishop 
" 'Vhately was expiring, a Court of Claims 
" ,vas sitting upon the cOlnpeting pretensions 
" of rival churchmen, and that his high office 
"was actually given away while he was 
" living. À great and unusual scandal like 
" this would not tend to reconcile the Church 
" and the public to other,vise odious appoint-. 
"ments." The writer then proceeds to men- 
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tion a rumoured series of promotions which, 
he added, " would be received with the pro- 
"foundest disquietude by the Church and 
" the Protestant people of Ireland." 
It is probably not the fault of the candi- 
dates that these rumoured appointments 
were not made. 
Â scramble for a mitre, by the ejaculators 
of " Nolo Episcopari!" even before the 
eyes beneath that mitre were closed in death, 
is, we fear, no novelty; and from the days of 
Primate Boulter, more than one instance 
Inight be cited of such lillseemly struggles 
almost behind the bed-curtains of the dying 
man. On l\iarch 4th, 1724, Boulter, wri- 
ting to the Duke of Newcastle, says, that 
there have been " repeated advices from 
" England, that upon the report of the Ârch- 
" bishop of Dublin's illness, there was a very 
. 
" great canvass on the bench about his suc- 
"cessor, without the least regard to what 
" might be represented from hence, as of 
" service to his JYlajesty." 
Dr. King balked for a time the premature 
calculations of the expectant bishops. Two 
years later Boulter writ
s with ill-disguised 
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satisfaction to say, that Dr. I(ing "has 
"of late been lJrefty 'ì11uch ont oj' order; " 
and on February 9th, 172G, he descants " in 
" relation to the filling up of the Archbishop- 
"ric of Dublin \vhenever it happens to be 
" vacant." "r e may remark, that the policy 
suggested by Boulter has been alnlost invari- 
ably acted upon. "I an1 entirely of opinion 
" that the new Archbishop ought to be an 
"Englishman, either already on the bench 
"here, or in England: as for a native of 
" this country, I can hardly doubt but what- 
" ever his behaviour has been, or his pronlises 
" may be, ,vhen he is once ill that station he 
" ,yill put himself at the head of the Irish 
" interest in the Church at least; and he ,viII 
" naturally carry with him the college and 
" lnost of the clergy here." * 


* Boulter kept a close eye on the health of the 
bishops. In a letter to the Duke of Kewcastle, dated 
Dublin, September 11, 1725, he says :- 
" 1\1 y LORD,- 
" As I had tl
e honour of ,vriting to your Grace by 
" the last post, I should not so soon have given you a 
" ne,v trouble, but for an accident that has since hap- 
"pened to the Archbishop of Cashel. 'Vhibt his lady 
"was bathing his leg with brandy or spirits, they Ull- 
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George Bro,vne, the first Archbishop of 
Dublin after the Reformation, * was an Eng- 
lishman; and the same remark applies to 
his immediate successors, Hugh Cur,ven and 
Thomas Jones. Dr. 
Iargetson, ,yho suc- 
ceeded in 1660, ,vas a native of Yorkshire, 
Francis J\Iarsh (1681), of Gloucestershire, 
and Xarcissus J\Iarsh, of \Viltshire. "\Villiam 
King, for ,vhose ren10val to a happier and a 
better ,yorla Priu1ate Boulter expressed strong 
anxiety, ,vas a native of Antrim, and as a 
vigorous thinker and energetic ,yorker, occu- 
pies no minor niche in tho gallery of illus- 


" fortunately took fire, and his leg is so hurt by it that 
" his life is thought to he in great danger. As his post 
" is the third in this Church, and ha
 a good inconle hc- 
" longing to it, I thought it IllY duty to give your Grace 
" in1mediate notice of the danger he is in." The" leg," 
we nlay add, recovered. 
-::. Dr. \Vhately, by the ,yay, considered the epithet 
" Reformation" infelicitou>:\, and calculated to injure 
rather than serve the Prote
tant interest. " The 
"Restorätion," he once remarked to his chaplain, 
" would hayc hecn a 111uch more effective naIne." But 
he did not think the" Restoration," as designating the 
accession of Olmrles after the Croillwelliall interreg- 
num, expressive. It ougllt to have been called "The 
" Rclap
e 
 " 
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trious and distinguished Irishmen. * Dr. 
King was succeeded by John Hoadley, an 
Englishman, and brother to the learned 
Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Hoadley, resign- 
ing in 1742, Dr. Charles Cobbe, a native of 
Winchester, assumed the see of Dublin. The 
Hon. 'Vm. Carmichael, son of Lord Hynd- 
ford, Ärchdeacon of Bucks, and some time 
Bishop of Meath, ,vas consecrated Archbishop 


.
 Dr. King's ablest lucubration was the "Origin of 
" EviJ," a subject to which Dr. 'Yhatelyalso turned his 
thought and pen; and according to some critics both 
might have been better occupied. 
"The question," writes Whately, "concerning the 
" Origin of Evil is left by the Scripture::, just where they 
"founel it. They neither introduce the difficulty, as 
" sonle 'weak opponents contend, nor account for it, as is 
" inlagined by SOllle not le::;s weak advocates, .who, having 

, undertaken to explain it, and having, perhaps, satisfied 
" themselves and others that they have done so, are sure 
"to be nlet by the very saIne difficulty reappearing in 
"some different fornl; like a resistless stream, which 
" when one of its channels is dalnnled up, illllllediately 
"forces its way through another. He who professes to 
" account for the existence of evil by tracing it up to the 
"first evil recorded as occurring, ,voul(l have no reason 
" to deride the absurdity of an atheist who should profess 
" tu account for the origin of the human race, by simply 
" tracing them up to the :firRt pair." 
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of Dublin in 1765; but dying a few months 
later: Dr. Art.hur Smyth became his succes- 
sor. John Cradock, a native of W olverham, 
and a graduate of Cambridge, assumed the 
archiepiscopal mitre in 1 '772. In 1778 Dr. 
Cradock gave place, according to the natural 
course of events, to Dr. Fowler, previously 
Prebendary of \Vestminster, who was suc- 
ceeded in the arch-see by Dr. Charles Agar, 
an Irishman, created in 1806 Earl of N 01"- 
manton. 
Dr. Euseby Cleaver, a native of Buck- 
inghamshire, and brother to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, was consecrated Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1809. Until his promotion to the 
Primacy in 1822, Lord George Beresford 
was-for the term of two years-Dr. Cleaver's 
successor, but his life is more legitimate]y 
connected with the Church history of 
Armagh. Dr. \Villialn l\Iagee, to whorn we 
have already so frequently made reference, 
was the first Irishman of mark-with the 
exception of Dr. I{ing-who since the Refor- 
mation filled the see of Dublin. 
On the promulgation of the report that 
at the suggestion of the highest person 
T 2 
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in the reahn the see had been offered to 
Canon Stanley by Lord Palmerston, a very 
energetic outcry ,yas raised in Dublin against 
his appointlnent. 
"The action," exclaÏ1ns one sentinel, 
"ought to be instantaneous and decisive. 
" ,Vhat ,vas done in England 1vhen l\Iagec 
",vas nominated to a bishopric there ?-a 
" man ,,
ho honoured the Bible as the ,vorù 
" of God. "\Vhat was done in England when 
"the late Lord Plunket ,vas nOlninated 
"to the Rolls there? Let us not deserve 
" the contempt of posterity, but stand to a 
" manly assertion of our rights. 
" The insult," screams a second, " terlnin- 
" ates in the I{ing of I(ings, whose authority 
" is ignored by the appointment of one ,vho 
" rejects his Iniraculous agency." 
"Should Dr. Stanley be forced on us," 
observes another, "I trust that the arch- 
" bishop and bishops ,vill refuse, one and aU, 
"to consecrate him; and if all unite in a 
" protest, they may defy the efforts of any 
" government to corrupt the doctrines taught 
" by the Church of Ireland-an effort 1vhich 
" in this instance seeks to do so by giving us 
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" a man ,vho does not believe honestly in the 
" 111iracles in the \V ord of God." 

feanwhile, an influential ne,vspaper an- 
nounced the appointnlent as absolutely 
Inade; and the ruffled flock were urged to 
be resigned to a visitation lllore painfully 
trying than the phrase Episcopal Visitation 
generally bears. "No!" exclaÏlns an un- 
cOlnpromising Calvinist, "it ,vould be a 
"do,vnright lTIockery of religion. I an1 
" sure that there is not a Protestant clergy- 
" Inan or layman in Ireland ,vho ,vill not, if 
" it comes to the worst, sign a petition to 
" the Cro,vn against the appointment of this 
" N eologian, and not only that, but contri- 
" bute to any expenses. 
" "T e ,yould like to kno,v the best and the 
" ,yorst of our ne,v archbishop," \vrites a 
Churchman half resigned to a fate ,vhich 
no\v seenlec1 inevitable, "but alas! we 
" cannot ten ,,,,hether the glitter and brilliancy 
" of his style 111ay be the clear gleall1 of 
" the ,vater of life or the deceitfullnirage of 
" the desert." 
Another clergYlnan, appreciating the apo- 
phthegm that the better part of valour is 
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discretion, recolnlnended that Dr. Stanley 
" be met in a fair and liberal spirit, as other- 
" wise he may thro,v himself into a clique; 
" and "\ve have seen enough of that already. 
" It is more than probable that the author of 
" Arnold's life will boldly and manfully ex- 
"press his opinions; and, blessed be God, 
" we have good scholars, not alone in Greek 
" and Hebrew, but in the Bible, the essence 
" of all true learning, ,vhen he gives a fair 
"opening, to meet hiln fairly and openly, 
'" and we may look for the Ahnighty's bless- 
" ing as to the results.;:
 


* This terrible stonn would seem to have been entirely 
evoked by the following note, printed at p. 521 of Dr. 
Stanley's "Lectures on the Jewish Church." He begins 
by saying" that his lecture:.; l1aving been in substance 
" written before his tour to the East, they are 'irrespec- 
" 'tive of any of the works which have been recently 
" 'publi::;11ed on the Criticisnl and History of the Old 
" , Testament,' but that 'it is due to the interest excited 
" 'by one of the works to ,vhich he alludes, to state ill a 
" , few ,vords its bearing on the present volume.'" 
He then proceeds to say, obviously alluding to the 
volullle of Bishop Colellso, that- 
" The arithnletical errors ,vhich have been pointed out 
" (with greater force anù in greater detail than hereto- 
" fore, but not for the first tilne, by eminent divines and 
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On 
Ionday, October 26, a meeting of the 
Protestant clergy of Dublin was held at 16, 
Upper Sackville-street, nominally for the 
" purpose of united prayer, that the mind of 
" our Governnlent, in selecting a successor 
" to the late Archbishop of Dublin, might be 
" directed to the appointment of one every 
-, way qualified," but in reality to protest 
against the appointment of Canon Stanley. 
Whether the prayers or the protest, or 
neither, ,\yorked their end, we shall not pause 
to discuss. 
The announcement that Dr. Stanley was 
not to be Archbishop after all, and that the see 
had been 'virtually accepted by the Very Rev. 
R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of"\V estn1Ïn- 
ster, took all Ireland, including even the peti- 
tioners and protesters, by surprise. The storm 
ceased; and in the words of the sacred volunle 
with which it was sought to knock down 
Canon Stanley, "there was a great calnl." 


" scholars) in the narrative of the 0]<1 Testament are 
" unquestionably inconsistent ,vith the popular hypothesis 
" of the uniform and unde,,-iating accuracy of the Biblical 
" history, or with the ascription of the whole Pentateuch 
" to a contemp
)raneous author." 
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The scion of a Galway falnily, though by 
birth and education an Englishman, the 
o,vner of a considerable property in Ireland, 
the great-grandson of Richard Chenevix, 
Bishop of ,Vaterford*-the husband of an 


* Among the nlonuments in the old church of St. 
::\'Iary, Dublin, is one containing the fonowing inscrip- 
tion :- 


" Near this place lieth the Body of 
")IRS. CHENEVIX, 
" Daughter of the late Co1. DIYES, of Bedfordshire, 
" and Wife to the Right Rev. Richard, Lord 
" Bi
hop of \Vaterford and Lislnore, 
" A Lady fonned by Di vine Proyidcnce for thc Residence 
" of all Chri
tian ""\Tirtues and every an1Ïable Quality. 
" To her superior understanding, Inlproved by a generous 
" Education and nluch reading, 'were joined a Benf'volent 
" and Obliging Disposition, and an ati
tble and courteou
 
" deportInent, which, with a peculiar liveliness of Spirit 
" and \Vit, rendered her COllYC'l'sation entertaining and 
" instructive, ana qualified her to sust.ain the different 
" Stations of life in ,vhich she appeared wit.h high l'epu- 
"tation. She abounded with the true
t signs of a 
" lllost affectionate tenderness to,vards her husband and 
" Children, of kindness to her Relations, of Charity to 
" the Poor, and fëtÏthfnlness to her friends. In return 
" for these Excellencies she ,vas loved and esteenled by 
"all that kne,v hcr, particularly by her Royall\Iistress, 
" the Princess of Orange, and her friend the Countess of 
"Chc
terfield. Her 1ast sickness, ,vhich was long and 
"HeYCre, I:-he lJorc with all the patience and fortitude 
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lrish,,"oman-connected ,yith the ,,-rhites of 
'V ooc1lanùs, the 
rarqnis of Droghec1a, and 
other Irish fanlilies, the appointlnent of Dr. 
Trench ,vas regarded by the Protestants of 
Dublin (,vho had long been accustolned to 
the don1Ïnion of strangers by blood, birth, 
and feeling) as a step in the right direc- 
tion, albeit that their ne,v Archbishop had 
heen the intimate colleague of the lIigh 
Uhurch Bishop of Oxforù-,vhose brothers 
have hccolne Roman Catholics-and ,vas 
knO\Vll to share larg81y the vie"
s of his 
chief. In the Inatter and lllanner of their 
preaching, it is difficult to distinguish any 
difference. 
Dr. Trench's appointlnent to the see of 
Gloucester, in 1835, ,yas prelnaturely an- 
nounced ; some hitch occurred, and the 


H which Reason and Religion conld give, and continued 
" intent on her Devotion
 till, \vith her last breath, on 
"the 
Oth day of J nne, 1752, she recomll1ellded her 
H Soul into the hands of her Almighty Creêttor and l\Io
t 
" l\Ierciful Redeelner. 
" To her l\Iemory, which will be ever hononred byaHd 
" dear to him, 
" This l\Ionumellt was erected by her :ðlost Affectionate 
" Husband." 
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bishopric ,vas given to Dr. Charles Baring, 
the nephe,v of Lord Ashburton. Archbishop 
Trench was born in Septelllber, 1807, and is 
therefore in his fifty-seventh year. This is not 
the place to enUlllerate the many substantial 
evidences of his literary taste and talent 
which give him a high position alllong the 
men of the time. * 
The province of Dublin, of ,,
hich he is 


* 'Vhile Dr. "\Vhately steered his course clear of the 
errors of his predecessor, Dr. l\Iagee, Dr. Trench has already 
sho"wn a substantial disposition to avoid the nlistakes into 
,vhich Dr. 'Vllately fell. 'Vhen the latter first arrived 
in Ireland, he seemed to view the clergy superciliously, 
and he gave mortal offence by :sending to England for his 
brother to preach the consecration sermon. Of this 
mistake Dr. Trench has kept widely clear. 
The Rev. Dr. Lee was in his roonl
 in Trinity 
College, Dublin, when a gentlenlan entered, who, in a 
quiet and modest way, said, "I presume, sir, you are 
"the Rev. Dr. Lee 
 " The other bowed. "I wi
h," 
rejoined the stranger, "you to preach my consecration 
" SerIllOn, and to confer the favour on me of hecOluing 
" my chaplain." Then, and for the first tiIne, Dr. Lee 
sa,v before him the Archbishop-designate. They were 
total strangers to each other personally, but Dr. Trench 
had known and liked Dr. Lee through his writings. 
Dr. Lee is popular 'with the clergy of his Church; 
and the selection was in good taste as well as good 
policy. 
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head, elnbraces the suffragan dioceses of 
Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin, Limerick, Ard- 
fert and Aghadoe, Cork, Cloyne and Ross, 
Cashel, W aterford, an
 Elnly, and Killaloe, 
ICilfenora, Clonfert, and ICillnacduagh. The 
archdiocese itself inclul1es the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, and 'Vicklow, "\vith portions 
of 'Vexford, Queen's county, and King's 
county. The annual income attached to 
the archbishopric is X8,OOO. 
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E of the organs of Irish Protestantisnl, 
in announcing the death of Dr. "rhately, and 
the run10ured appointlnent of a successor, 
said, " It is sOlnetÏ1nes easier to paint a per- 
" fect bishop than to find a respectable one." * 
Those ,vho hold that biography should read 
like the inscription on a mural monun1ent, 
may consider that in onr vohllne .Archbishop 
1Vhately's shades of character have been too 
freely touched; hut the nineteenth century 
is pretty generally of opinion that the maxin1 
of the first, " Dc 'Jnorl II is 7l il ni."5i lJ0711l'1n," may 
be followed too literally, and that tho substi- 
tution of " verum" for "bonum" would be 
more in accordance ,vith the gro,ving intel- 
ligence of the age. 
Ir. Catterson Slnith's 


-it- Dublin Evening JIail, Oct. 9, 1863. 
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celebrated portrait of Dr. ,Vhately would 
never have been pronounced "a speaking 
" likeness," had the artist omitted those 
touches of shade ,vhich so effectively relieve 
the brighter portions, or cloaked that extra- 
ordinarily-shaped head, ,vhich, although em- 
bracing thought as clear as rock-,vater, was, 
phrenologically considered, unintellectual in 
its forlTIation. But the idiosyncrasy of Dr. 
\Vhately involyed inconsistencies lTIuch more 
curious as a study. 1,Tith a reputation for 
being the ablest logician of the day, and an 
. 
cxalninator of evidence searching and un- 
sparing, be believeLl Ï1nplicitly in ad-force, 
clairvoyance, spirit-rapping, IneSlTIerism, and 
hOlTIæopathy. To this catalogue lTIight be 
added "phrenology;" but he propounded his 
notions on the systelTI much more charily 
than as regards the others-apparently alive 
to the delicacy and a,vkwardness of avo,ving 
himself a phrenologer in the face of his own 
peculiarly -shaped head. His adhesion to 
these upstart sciences is the more remarkable 
"\vhell we hear, on the authority of a ,vriter in 
"The K ow Reyic"\v," that "he despised 
" philosophy, and poured conte1npt on lTIeta- 
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" physics." Evidential and rationalistic in 
his own te-ndencies, he yet castigated Ration- 
alists in his last Charge. A rigid economist 
in theory, he scattered every farthing of his 
immense official income; but this ,vas an in- 
consistency of which to be proud. Eminently 
an original thinker, and an inculcator of ori- 
ginality of thought and expression, he con- 
demned extempore prayer, and assigned their 
indulgence in it as one of his reasons for dis- 
countenancing the Evangelical Alliance. But 
then, on another occasion, he met an objec- 
tion to prayer on the ground that it was 
unnecessary, because God must know our 
\vants, whether we supplicate him or not, and 
aptly replied: "True; He knows our wants, 
" but not our humble supplications to Him for 
"aid, unless we make such supplications. 
" N O'V, it is to our prayers, not to our wants, 
"that His gifts are promised. He does 
"not say, 'Neccl, and ye shall have; 'want, 
" , and ye shall find;' but, , A
ll, and ye shall 
" 'have; seelc, and ye shall find.' " 
'Vith great masculine sense, he was child- 
like in his simplicity, and before his arm be- 
came palsied, might be seen on Sanc1ymount 
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Strand, like a schoolboy on the playground, 
thro\ving a bOOITIerang. Of this toy he was 
excessively fond; and during the dull inter- 
yals of a visitation, he would frequently be- 
guile the tedium by cutting Ininiature boom- 
erangs frolTI card, and shooting thelTI from 
his finger. But he had other and older 
" Diversions of Pur ley." He would throw a 
" stick or roll a turnip," observes an Oxford 
reminiscence, "for t.he amusement of his 
" dogs in Christ Church lTIeadow." He was 
simple in another way. "He was very un- 
" suspicious of dishonesty in others," remarks 
the Rev. H. Dickinson; "and owing to this 
" cause ,vas sometimes perhaps deceived." 
An inculcator of the law of Christian 
politeness, and a stickler for the great prin- 
ciple, "Good manners are a part of good 
"morals," he yet often went out of his 
way to transgress both. Generously tolerant 
. 
of the religious doubts of other creeds, and of 
a peculiarly sceptical tendency himself, he 
could not brook any difference of opinion ex- 
pressed in depreciation of his own caprices. 
The consequence was that a chosen fe\v con- 
stantly surrounded him, all ardent adulirers 
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of the Inagnificent Inonologue of which he ,vas 
111aster, ana ready to applaud hÎ1n through 
eyery mood and tense. Thus, \\
hile profess- 
edly " broad" in his yiews, he enclosed hÎIn- 
self within a narrow circle, round which tho 
censer constantly swung to the apotheosis 
of the high priest of their adulation. * 


.J{- \Ve lllake no allusion to smne u'u1Ïahle and gifted 
lllen on \VhOlll Dr. \Vhately hesto\ved nUlny luarks of 
regard and reward j and frOln SOlne of \Vh01n we have 
ourselves received evidences of kindly feeling. The 
parasites to whom we refer belonged to both genller:;. 
One party used to feign absence of lUanneI', and would 
often blurt out-in the Archbi
hop's pre
ence, as thuugh 
unconsciously-" \Vhat a 11lighty geniu:;! Ho\v good! 
" How great! How marvellous!" ....-\nd we are assured 
that Dr. "\Vhately, although quite aware of these 
utterances, always failed to see the servile spirit 
which prompted thenl. Dr. \Vhately had more than 
once recorded in print his achniration of unconscious 
Inanners. 
"Though lllany conscious people," he writes, "are 
"very agreeable, there is a charm in unconsciouR 
" Inanners, which endears a person, even \vhen there id 
"nothing else very rClnarkable in him. Social inter- 
"course is in itself a pleasure, independent of the 
" instruction or entertainnlent we may derive from the 
" matter and language j elso Looks would bc-\vhich they 
" are not-a complete substitute for bociety: hence it 
"appears, that the e

ence of social intercourse is the 
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But few men were less narrow-n1Ïnded. 
, In his " Lecture on the Inf1. uence of Profes- 
, "sions on the Character," he says that 
" against this kind of danger the best pre- 
" servative, next to that of being tlloroughly 
" a,vare of it, ,vill be found in varied reading 
" and varied society, in habitual intercourse 
" with men, ,vhether living or dead, whether 
,- personally or in their ,yorks, of different 
"professions and ,valks of life, and, I may 
"add, of different countries and different 
" ages froil1 our own." 
Dr. 1Vhately, in limiting his intercourse 
,vith men, compensated for that contraction 
by an immoderate communion with hetero- 
geneous literature; and was, therefore, when 
he Inixed in society, peculiarly qualified to 
talk Ûe o1nniblls r}"ebl
s, &c. 


" interchange of ideas, as they arise actually in the minds 
"of the speakers; the excellence of it, therefore, in 
"social intercourse, must consist in complete Ullcon- 
" sciousness; the further you recede from that (and 
"there are infinite degrees), however clever your COH- 
"versation, the less have you of the nature of a, 
"companion, and the nlore of a book; consequently 
" consciousness is, as it .were, the specific poison of that 
" which is the very essence of conversation." 


YOIJ. II. 


u 
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" His habit of rapid and diligent reading," 
,vrites one who knew him ,veIl, " combined 
" with a remarkable tenacity of memory and 
" an intense conviction of the impregnability 
" of his o,vn conclusions, caused his vvritings 
" to reflect not only the light of other minds, 
" but also his O"\vn special views, with a pe- 
" culiar concentration, which, had they been 
" less intrinsically liberal, might occasionally 
" have seelned supercilious." 
Of any interference in his episcopal conduct 
Dr. Whately was very jealous; and although, 
as he would say, certain friends had his ear, 
he never allowed them to lead hiln by the 
nose. Clear-sighted on most points, Dr. 
Whately could never see through flattery, or 
the obvious motives of adulatory acquies- 
cence; and if his eye did sometÍ1nes pene- 
trate the forrner, it is surely inconsistent that 
a man who plumed himself on an uncompro- 
mising love of truth, should not reprobate 
untruthful because indiscriminate praise. 
Like doctors of another sort, who never swal- 
low their own prescriptions, Dr. 1Vhately too 
often forgot the apophthegms which are pro- 
pounded in his own books. In his Logic, 
under the head of "Fallacies" (p. 175), he 
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says :-" The applause of one's o"\vn party is 
" a very unsafe ground for judging of the real 
" force of an argumentative work, and con- 
"sequently of its real utility. To satisfy 
" those who were doubting, and to convince 
" those who were opposed, are the only sure 
" tests; but these persons are seldom very 
"loud in their applause, or very forward in 
" bearing their testimony." It is matter of 
notoriety that" ditto" rather than" where- 
" fore" was the general murlnur heard round 
the archiepiscopal table, from the head of 
which the hospitable host dropped, to quote 
the impression of an admirer, "conversa- 
"tion indescribable-as finished as Macau- 
" lay's studied sentences-with a lnarvellous 
"power of impromptu quotation and illus- 
" tration, as ready, rich, and happy." 
The ease with which Dr. Whately swal- 
lo\ved flattery startlingly contrasts with the 
repugnance which he often expressed towards 
it. An illustration not only of this anomaly, 
but of the Archbishop's fatal art of speaking 
brusquely, occurred at a lecture given, a few 
months ago, in Dublin, by Mr. A. K. H. 
Boyd, "On men of whom more might be 
u2 
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" lllade." Lord Carlisle, the popular Viceroy 
of Ireland, in language of peculiar grace, pro- 
posed a yote of thanks to the lecturer, ,vhich 
the Archbishop consented to second. "I shall 
" not express," said his Grace, " any opinion 
" of the lecture, for t
YO reasons; first, be- 
" cause it is in extreme bad taste to praise a 
" lTIan to his face; and secondly, if you be 
"not capable of forming an opinion of it 
" yourselves, nothing that I could say ,vonld 
" enable JOu to do so. I shall probably take 
"another opportunity of giving an opinion 
" ,vhich is at least yaluaùle for its sincerity." 
Dr. ,Vhately, although generally fond of 
acquiescence, was, as ,ve have seen, too 
sound a logician " to dislike a legitimate sub- 
"ject of logical discussion;" and ,vhen he 
lTIet his match, or one courageous enough to 
avo,v it, few were lTIOre ready to unfold 
greater strength of argument and wealth of 
illustration in support of some novel paradox. 
But he denounced sophistry, and stilllTIore 
fallacies. "S ophistry," he said, " like poison, 
"is at once detected and nauseated, when 
" presented to us in a concentrated form; 
" but a fallacy ,vhich, ,vhen stated barely in 
" a fe,v sentences, ,yould not deceive a child, 
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" lTIay deceive half the ,vorld, if diluted in a 
· "quarto volume. It is true, in a course of 
" argument, as in mechanics, that 'nothing 
" 'is stronger than its "'
eakest part,' and 
" consequently a chain "\vhich has one faulty 
" link \vill break; but though the number of 
" the sound links adds nothing to the strrength 
" of the chain, it adds nluch to the chance of 
" the faulty one's escalJing oúserration." 
.And yet, although he powerfully reprobated 
sophistry and fallacies, he could rarely speak 
of Ireland -without-probably unconsciously 
-tinging his theIne \vith both. 

 
Dr. 'Vhately considered his lllind search- 
ingly exhaustive in its po\ver of inquiry, yet, 
according to a recent critic, " it was rather 
" inclined to rest on general principles which 
" required further analysis; yet his deductive 
" reasoning from such bad every step in the 
" process carefully secured against the intru- 
"sion of paralogism or fallacy. He thus 
"could conduct an argument with severity 
"and acumen, though seldom, if ever, with 
" subtlety." 


. 


* The Archbi:-;hop rcpeat
dly declared--and, as all 
Ireland kne\v, erroneously-that it was trades'-union 
:-5trikcs which deprived the country of its conanerce. 
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vVith " Be just and fear not" for his motto, 
and intrepidly just in most actions of his life, 
he was largely influenced by favouritism in his 
appointments; and his clergy complain that 
" unshorn striplings rather than masters in 
" Israel" received promotion at his hands. 
But at the same time it must be admitted 
that there never was a man so little tinged by 
nepotiSlTI, or ,vho exercised the patronage in 
his gift with less consideration for selfish 
instincts; and it is much to the advantage of 
this prelate's fame, that ,vhile five of his 
chaplains have become bishops, it is only 
within the last Jear that he presented his 
son, Edward 'Vhately-who has been fifteen 
years in orders-to the comparatively poor 
parish of St. vVerburgh' s. vVith this excep- 
tion there is not, in the united dioceses of 
Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare, a single 
officiating minister who is either connected 
with, or related to, Archbishop 'Vhately. 
.And here we cannot avoid contrasting hÎ1n 
once more with his predecessor, Archbishop 
Magee, of whom his biographer declares that 
" during his lifetime he provided munificently 
"for his sons, four of \vholTI he brought 
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"up in his own principles and profes- 
" sion." * 
Other anomalies besides those already 
noticed marked Dr. 'Yhately's character. 
Full of philanthropy and constantly moved 
by the most tender e]TIotions of compassion 
and affection, he had, as we have seen, a 
fatal habit of dropping remarks and allusions 
which sometimes seared their ""av into the 
oJ 
hearts of those around him. This is the more 
. remarkable "\vhen ,ve know-what few have 
hitherto known - that Dr. 'Yhately ,vas 
himself painfully alive to snarls! The Rev. 
H. Hercules Dickinson, referring to the irre- 
verent unpopularity ,yhich pursued him, 
records :- 
" I tried to act as if I diel not feel it," were 
his own ,yords, "but it has shortened my 
oj 


-:
 " 1Ylemoir
 of the Archbishops of Dublin," by John 
D'Altoll, Esq., l\LR.I.A., p. 3GO-a ,,'ork quoted with 
praise by Dr. Whately in the Appendix (pp. 41--42) to 
his Charge delivered in August, 1851. It is curious that 
l\Ir. D' Alton in his " l\Iellloirs of the Archbishops of 
"Dublin," relllarks (p. 3GO) that "all endeayours to 
,; ohtain for his work any authentic or satisfactory par- 
" ticulars of the life of Dr. "\Vhately utterly failed." 
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"life."* " F
w beyond those Yvho kne\v hiul 
" best," adds the Vicar of St-:- .Ann's, "could 
" guess the pain it ",vas to a nature Trhich was 
" !t s trustful as it was guileless, to be so much 
" distrusted and nlisrepresentec1 as he once 
J " ,vas." 


Dr. vVhately has been styled, by a \yriter 
in "Notes and Queries," "the Sydney Smith 
" of the Irish capital." The style of their 
wit, ho\vever, Tras by no Ineans identical. 
,Vhen the \vitty Canon of St. Paul's spoke 
of a cannibal chief inviting an olnnivorous 
friend to partake of roast Rector and corned 
Curate, it was rich hlll110Ur; when vVhately 
said to a clerical valetudinarian \v ho con- 
suIted him on the propriety of going to N e,v 
Zealand for his healtl
, "By all111eanS go- . 
" you are so lean no Maori could eat you 
" \vithout loathing; "-it ",vas a telling stab. t 


.:
 It Inay be 
aitl that Dr. '\Vhatcly, having attained 
his 7 Gth year, outstripped the average age. The 
'Vhately fan1Ïly are proverbial for longevity. His 
sister, Lady Barry, aged 84, stillliyes; and the 
an1(
 
remark apl)lies to ThOlll

S '\Vhately, now entering on his 
ninetieth year. 
t On some few occasions the ..A.rchbishop got a Roland 
for an Oliver. It was, 'vc believe, the Hon. Dr. Le Poer 
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Froln the specilnens we have given, it 
\{ill not excite ,yonder that of Dr. ,Vhately's 
conversation, impressions should strangely 
differ. "His conversation, fascinating beyond 
" expression," records one, "was adorned 
" ,vith graceful and sonletÏ1nes startling com- 
" parisons, warmed ,vith genial hUlnour, and 
"made even lllore attractive by frequent 
"flashes of keen and sparkling wit, while 
" all ,vas toned do,vn by moderation and 
" exquisite charity of thought." * 
"He was addicted to jokes," exclaims 
another, "in which the quality of the wit 
" did not conlpensate for the sharpness of 


Trench, last [Anglican] ArchbiRhop of Tnam, ,vho, in 
casual conversation, Rlightly misquoted a cla
sical pa
- 
H<.l.ge. Dr. \Vhately having indicated the error rather 
,vith the rough ,vhirl of a teacher's birch than with the 
gcntle touch of an episcopal cro
ier, ,vas interrupted with, 
" 1\ly Lord, I cannot lay claÏ1n to nluch scholarship or 
" erudition, bÙt I HUlst congratulate lllYRelf on not being 
"of the nUlnber of those ,vholil leárning has 111ade 
" nlad ! " 
To give the .A..rchbishop his due, he took retorts of 
this sort in good part; but they came fe\v and far 
bet\veen, and the records of their utterance will never 
fill a " Joe l\Iiller." The }Jrepon<.1er
nce of the retort:;;; 
are all upon the other side. 
:k Saunders' J..Yews Letter, No. 37,9.35. 
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" the sneer they frequently carried." * But 
in justice to his melnory, it is right to bear 
in mind that "he had no notion of the 
" stinging vigour of his words, and often 
" inflicted pain ,vithout the faintest idea that 
" he had done so." t 
He himself said that "to be al"rays 
"thinking about your manners, is not the 
" way to make thelll good; because the very 
" perfection of manners is not to think about 
" yourself." 
 Thus it "\vould appear that 
his brusqueiless was in a great degree the 
result of a false discipline. II 
'Ve are willing to believe that Dr. Whately's 


* Dublin Evening J.1Iail, No. 8,267. 
t Saturday Review, No. 41 G. 

 "Thoughts," p. 10.! 
\I Since expressing this opinion, our view has been 
corroborated by one of Dr. Whately's chaplains, ,vho 
writes :-" There 'vas an occasional abrupt uncere- 
" llloniousness and inattention to superficial courteous- 
"ness arising hOl

ence of nlÌnd, or rather pre- 
" occu mtion with something of ÎInportance, that natu- 
"rally struck tl:;-ose -;1;0 Ïnet the Archbi::;hol
li in 
: " casual society." 
\Ve have seen the following remark in one of Dr. 
\Vhately's writings, 'which is not irrelevant:- 
" It is remarkable that great affectation and great 
" absence of it (unconsciousness) are at first sight very 
" similar j--they are both apt to produce singularity.", 
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occasional proneness to say cutting things 
arose not from a desire to pain feelings 
worthy of respect, but was owing, in the I 
first place, t o his ind
 m itable lo _ve . ?f si
 E!ty, 1 
and in the second, to the often involuntar)- 
practice of thinking aloud, \vhich has 
characterized many men of great intellectual 
attainments, including Lord Dudley. * To 


j-, 

 


· lVloore records several aDlusing anecdotes of Lord 
Dudley, based on his odd habit of making comments 
aloud. A gentleman who proposed to walk with hinl 
from the House of Commons to the Travellers' Club 
heard him nlutter-" I think I may endure the fello,v 
"for ten n1Ïnutes." Lord Auckland used to tell a 
curious fashion Lord Dudley had of rehearsing over to 
hinlself, in an under tone, the good things he is about 
to retail to the company, so that the person who sits 
next to him had generally the advantage of his 'wit 
before any of the rest of the party. The other day 
having a number of the foreign ministers and their 
,vives to dine with him, he was debating .with himself 
whether he ought not to follow the continental fashion 
of leaving the room with the ladies after dinner. 
Having settled the matter, 11e muttered forth in his 
usual 
oliloquizing tone: "I think we must go out 
" all together." "Good God! you don't say so," ex- 
daiDled Lady --, who was sitting next him, and 
w ho i
 ,veIl known to be the most anxious and 
sensitive of the lady Whigs with reHpect to the con- 
tinuance of the present 1\1 inistry in power. " Going 
" out all together" n1Ïght ,veIl alarm her. On another 
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particularize lllore fully these awk,vardnesses 
in this place would be to incur in our 01vn 
person still more gravely the blanle which 
was occasionally laid at the Archbishop's 
ùoor. 
But hard 
Tords break no bones, and it 
was of late years pretty generally admitted, 
even by the smitten, that Richard'Vhately, 
,vith all his faults, might be worse. Any 
i person \v ho has studied the writings of 
'Vhately must have been struck by occasion- 
ally stumbling on a t,vice-told tale or 
startling paradox, all the Illor8 startling 
from a shrewd suspicion that you had seen 
it once or t-\vice before. These repetitions 
were not accidental but intentiol1fll. It was 
a special rule wi th hÜn to recur to, and 
lay down, over and over again, certain 
principles ,vhich he held in esteelll. lIe 
,visely considered that one stroke of the 


occasion, when he gave sOlnebody a seat in his carriage 
from some country house, he 'was overheard by his com- 
panion, after a fit of thought and silence, saying to 
binlself, "N o,v; shall I ask this man to dine ,vith 11te 
" when we arrive in town 1" It is said that the fellow- 
traveller, not pretending to hear him, nluttered out ill 
the same sort of tone, "N O'V; if Lord Dudley should 
" ask me to dinner, f:hall I accept his invitation 7" 
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hamlner ,vas not enough to drive hon1e his 
wedges or holdfasts. In conducting an 
argument he ",vas always astute-invariably 
keeping the conclusion out of sight until he 
had formidably marshalled his proofs. In 
fund of illustration al,vays apt, general1y 
ingenious, but rarely picturesque, no author 
with whose ,yorks we are acquainted has 
approached him, and 
nless in the authorized 
version of the Bible, we do not think his 
style has been surpassed. 
Dr. 'Vhately wrote the purest English. 
In all his multifarious \vritings there is not 
one affected expression, and hardly one 
foreign word; and he even went so far as to 
keep clear of words of foreign extraction. 
" That style," he said, "which is composed 
" chiefly of the ,vords of French origin, while 
" it is less intelligible to the lowest classes, 
" is characteristic of those who, in cultiva- 
"tion of taste, are below the highest. As 
"in dress, furniture, deportment, &c., so 
" also in language, t.he dread of vulgarity, 
"constantly besetting those who are half 
" conscious that they are in danger of it, 
" drives them into the opposite extreme of 
" affected finery." 
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Whately's style is as luminous as his 
writings are voluminous. His page is a 
beautiful mosaic; and passages ,vhich a less 
artistic eye would have cast in foot-notes, are 
,velded into the text. But, on the other hand, 
he sometimes marred effect by the use of 
parentheses, though no one lllore clearly 
saw this defect in the writings of others. 
" The censure of frequent and long paren- 
" theses," he said, "has led writers into the 
" preposterous expedient of leaving out the 
" marks by which they are indicated. It is 
" no cure to a lame man to take away his 
" crutches." 
Dr. Whately had also an odd vlay of em- 
phasizing his words by the use of italics, but 
not to an extent to offend the eye; and some 
might regard this wOlnanly habit as a not in- 
harmonious alliance ,vith his masculine sense. 
As a logician, he relninded one of a 
porcupine bristling all over with points. In 
his chapter on Fallacies, he tells the reader 
always "to endeavour to put yourself in the 
"place of an opponent to your own argu- 
" ments, and consider whether you could not 
" find some objections to them."* 
'* "Elements of L0gic," p. 175. 
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True to this principle, he was always on the 
defensive, engaged in parrying, with Spartan 
vigour, the strokes of a self-created adver- 
sary. In this way the myriads of Xerxes who 
sometimes pursued him, met more than 
their match. 
With an Aristotelian disregard of the 
authority of antecedent speculation, he 
echoed the leading views of Paley and 
vVarburton, and declared ,var to the knife 
against conten1porary thinkers-Arnold and 
some few others perhaps excepted. 
As a moralist, Dr. Whately practised what 
he preached; in laying down rules for preach- 
ing, he failed to practise what he preached. 
His ser:rp.ons gave offence from their physi- 
ological and metaphysical drift. In his 
writings he reprobated" the practice, com- 
"mon with many divineS', of setting forth 
"physiological or metaphysical theories as 
"part of the Christian revelation, or as 
" connected with it. * 


:Ie "Lectures and Reviews," p. 14. More than one 
person stupidly confounded this book with" Essays and 
" Reviews," and the Archbishop, as may be' supposed, was 
justly savage at the mistake, which involved an imputa- 
tion as well as a blunder. 
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Of his theological systeln, a Churcllman 
tells us that it was essentially elenchical. In 
" this ,yay we are favoured ,vith disquisitions, 
" now on peculiarities, no\\
 on errors, no"\v on 
" objections, now on dangers, and so forth. 
" Dr. 'Vhately had a sort of mania for Inental 
"dissection, and made every system pass 
" under the incisions of his argumentative 
"knife. The 111isfortune was that he could 
" cleave in sunder wha.t he could not again 
"unite, leaving it mutilated and bleeding. 
" Now it may 
o doubt be the case ,vith 
"In any of the doglnatic school, that they 
" con1mence to build and are not able to 
" finish ; but it is likewise true of Dr. 
" 'Vhately that he began to pull do"\vn and 
" was not able to reconstruct. He brought 
"a vigorous and independent intellect to 
"bear on the phenomena of Revelation; 
" and his mind, recoili
g frolll traditional 
"opinions, struck at the current theology 
" till he laid it in ruins. But what did he 
" give us in its place? Alas! nothing but 
" negations, the drift of which ,yere to prove, 
"not what Christianity was, but "\vhat it 
OJ 
H was not." 
1\Iuch of Dr. 'Vllately's intense un!>o
lllarity 
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as a divine was o"\ving to the rash eccentricity 
with ,vhich in the social circle he loved to 
drop exaggerated specinlens of his theological 
laxity. At a dinner party at Dr. B-'s, 
his Grace Inentioned that he had on that day 
received a long letter from a "Religious In- 
" quirer" in America, who requested that Dr. 
Whately, as one of the highest theological 
authorities, would recommend him a good 
theological system. "JYly reply was laconic," 
remarked the Archbishop; "I told him that 
" I knew of no good systenl of theology." 
Dr. 'Vhately had a higher reputation in 
America than nearer home. " American 
" scholars," says the Morning Post, "give hinl 
" equal rank with Butler, Watson, and Paley, 
" one writer going so far as to say that he is 
"the only Anglican bishop whose name will 
" live." 
But a recorded remark of his o\vn reminds 
us that we ought not to probe his idiosyncrasy 
too minutely. "Some men are so excessively 
"acute at detecting imperfections," he 
writes, "that they scarcely notice eæcel- 
" lencies. In looking at a peacock's train, 
"they would fix on every spot where the 
VOL. II. X 
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" feathers were worn, or the colours faded, 
" and see nothing else." 
To the Archbishop's H excellencies" "\ve 
must therefore look. One of his clergy, 
addressing the writer of these pages, 
says:- 
" I give you briefly "\vhat I conceive to be 
" the prolninent excellencies in the character 
" of Iny late Archbishop. First, inflexibility. 
" He was careful to ascertain the right course 
" of conduct; he very seldolll acted precipi- 
" tantly; he reflected long; and consulted, 
" I believe, the "\yisest authors; but "\vhen 
" his opinion was once settled-to adopt the 
"remark "\vhich I ren1en1ber having been 
" Inade of him on a particular occasion- 
" , nothing could move hÌ111.' This rendere c1 
" his conduct remarkably uniforll1 and steady; 
"for, on all questions of in1portance, his 
" opinion had been settled; he appeared to bo 
" precisely the person described by the an- 
" cient moralist :- 


-" 'Fixed and steady to his trust; 
" , Inflexible to truth, and ohstinately just.' 
" Noone was ever more acco111nlodating 
" to the inclinations of others on occasions 
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" that did not involve llloral principle. He 
" united, in an eminent degree, steadfastness 
" of purpose with gentleness of Inanner- 
" the suaviter 'tn modo and the fortiter in 
" Te." 

 


If the old prelate wore the sting, he also bore 
the honey. " Âs a prelate," ,vrites another 
of his clergy, "he was, though vigilant, mild, 
" gentle, and paternal, ever leaning to the 
"favourable interpretation; and as a ruler 
" of men, he had that rare instinctive Nelson... 
" gift of ,vinning the heartiest ,vorIe from all 
,. placed under his command." 
Another cleric, the Rev. Dr. Salmon, ob... 
serves :-" Only I those more intimately ac... 
" quainted with him knew how much there 
" ,vas in hiln to be loved. They have lost in 
"hÜn one of the truest and sincerest of 
"friends, "\vhose confidence, if not lightly 
" bestowed, was not easily shaken, and ,vho, 
"indeed, was apt to form of the merits of 
" those he loved what they themselves felt 
"to be an over...indulgent estÎ1nate; and, 
, , perhaps, even they will own that they had 


* Letter from Rev. James Burnett 1 dated Clçnmethall 
Glebe, co. Dublin, 1\f RY 4th, lSG4. 
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"not known all his claims on their affec- 
" tionate regard until his tedious and painful 
"illness revealed many a gentler grace, for 
"the display of ,vhich there had been no 
" opportunity before." 
" It ,vas a peculiarity in his nature, as it was 
" in that of Swift," writes one who bad nar- 
rowly scanned this prelate, "that the interest 
" with which he chose to cast his lot became 
" a part of himself. To his mind, its rightß 
"became clear as those of his personal 
" existence, and ,vere to be fought for likp 
"his life. The metaphysician might have 
" referred this characteristic to his pride, his 
" courage, and especially to that unconscious 
"egotism which towered above his other 
"qualities, and, when he happened to be 
"right, sometilnes reached a pitcll that was 
" almost heroic." . 
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TIacon's Essays, with Annotations. Five Editions. 
ruley's itIoral Philosophy, with Annotations. 
Paley's Eviclences of Christianity, with Annotations. 
Elcll1ents of Logic. Nine Editions. 
EleIIlents of Rhetoric. Seven Editions. 
Introductory Lectures on Political EconOll1Y, with Re- 
marks on Tithes, and on Poor-La,ys, and on P.r:nal 
Colonies. Four Editions. 
liistoric Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparté. Four- 
teen Editions. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Nine Editions. 
E3SY Lessons on l\Ioney l\fatters, for the Use of Young 
People. Fifteen Editions. 
Introductory Lessons on Morals. Two Editions. 
Introdnctory Lessons on the British Constitution. Two 
Editions. 
Introductory Lessons on 1\Iind. 
Explanations of the Bible and of the Prayer Book. 
The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Sacraments. 
Lectures on the Characters of our Lord's Apostles. By 
a Countl1- Pastor. Three Editions. 
Lectures on the Scripture Revelations respecting 000(1 
and Evil Angels. Two Editions. 
Vie,y of the Scripture Revelations re
pectillg a Future 
State. Eight Editions. 
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Lectures on Prayer. 
The Parish Pastor. 
The Kingdonl of CIlrist delineated, in Two Essays on 
our Lord's own Account of his Person, and of the 
Nature of his ICingdonl, and on the Constitution, 
Powers, and l\Iinistry of a Christian Church, as ap- 
pointed by Hinlself. Six Editions. 
Essays (First Series) on sonle of the Peculiaritie
 of the 
Christian Religion. Seven Editions. 
E
says (Second Series) on SOUle of the Difficulties in the 
'V ritings of the A postle Paul, and in other partH of 
the N e'v Testalnent. Eight Editions. 
Essays (Third Series) on the Errors of ROlnanislH having 
their Origin in Human K ature. Five Editions. 
Essays on SODle of the Dangers to Christian Faith 
which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduct of 
its Professors. Three Editions. 
The Use and Abuse of Party-Feeling in l\Iatters of 
Religion, considered in Eight Sermons preached ill the 
year 1822, at tIle Bampton Lecture. To ,vhich are 
added Fiye Scrillons preached before the University of 
Oxford. And a Discourse by Archbishop King, with 
Notes and Appendix. Four Editious. 
Charges and other Tracts. 8vo. 
SerIl10ns on various Subjects. Three Editions. 
Thoughts on the Sahbath; to which is subjoined, An 
Address to the Inhabitants of Du1lin, 011 the Observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day. Four Editions. 
Address to the Clergy and other 1\Ielnbers of the Esta- 
blished Church, on the Use and Abuse of the Present 
Occasion for the Exercise of Beneficence. Tw 0 
Editions. 
Expected Restoration of the Jews, and the l\Iillellnium. 
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Being the Seventh Lecture of...4. View of tlte Scriptu'i'e 
Revelations concerning a Future State. 
Preparation for Death. Being the Twelfth Lecture of 
A View of tlte Scripture Revelations concern.ing a 
Future State. 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences. * Four- 
teen Editions. 
The same Work in French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Swedish, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Introductory Lessons on the History of Religious W 01'- 
ship, t being a Sequel to the Les
ons on ChrÏßtian 
Evidences. Two Editions. 
The san1e 'V ork in French and J talian. 
Thoughts on Secondary PlmÏßhment, in a Letter to Earl 
Grey. pp. 204. 
Remarks on Transportation. pp. 172. 
Sermons on Various Subjects, delivered III several 
Churches in Dublin. Pl'. 572. 
The Light and the Life; or the History of Hinl whose 
Name we Bear. 
Chric;;tian Evidences. 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the Sacraments. 
Lectures on Prayer. By a Country Pastor. pp. 194. 
The Parish Pastor. pp. 326-pub. 1860. 
Sonle Reminiscences of the Life of the late E(hvard 
Copleston, BiRhop of Llandaff. 1854. 
Sacra Domestica; a Course of Family Prayers. 
Lectures on Scripture Parables. By 1\1rs. Whately, with 
the Correction and Supervision of Dr. 'Vhately. 


· Questions deducible from the Introductory Lessons on 
Christian Evidences. By Henry Edward Jolly, D.D. 
t Questions deducible from the Introductory Lessons on the 
History of Religious 1V orship. 
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A Short Account of the First Preachinet 
b 
by the A postles, being a Continuation 
.tions on the Life of Jesus Christ." 
Pub. 1830. 
:àliscellaneous Lectures and Review:-:i. 
Cautions for the Times. Edited by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
Outlines of ::\Iythology. By a Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 'Vith an Account of the Character and 
Origin of the Pagan Religions, extracted by permission 
from the ,V ritings of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
English Synonyms. Edited by R. Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bi8hop of Dublin. Four Editions. 
Chance and Choice; or, the Education of Circumstances. 
Two Tales: 1. The Young Governess.- 2. Claudine 
de Solign y. 
Expedition to N e\v Jlolland [partly .written by Dr. 
\Vhately], \vith a considerable number of Charges, 
.addressed to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Dublin, 
Glendalough, and Kildare. 
Six Dramas, illustrative of German Life, fronl the original 
of the Prince
s Amalie of Saxony. \Vith Frontis- 
pieces. Post 8vo. [Attrihuted to Dr. Whately.] 
English Life, Social and Donlestic, in the middle of the 

ineteenth Century. [Attributed to Dr. 'Vhately.] 
Renlarks on some of the Characters of Shakespeare, by 
T. 'Vhately, Esq. Ellited by R. 'Vhately, D.D., Arch- 
òishop of Dublin. 
Reverses; or, :M:emoirs of the Fairfilx Family. By the 
Author of Englisl
 Life. [Attributed to Dr. 'Vhately.l 
Second Part of the History of Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
Sln1a. [Attributed to Dr. 'Vhately.] 
Proverbs and Precepts, for Copy Lines. 


of the Gospel 
of" Con versa- 
By a 
Iother. 
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DR. H 
\. "r KIN S. 
(V 01. I. p. 8.) 
\V
th Hawkins, 'Vhately was generally associated 
hand in hand. Both ,vere noted at OxÎord for upholding 
the doctrine of tradition. Dr. I-Iawkins, in a celebrated 

erJllon on that 
ubject, lays dO\Vll a proposition that the 
sacred Scripture ,vas never intenclt,,'d to teach doctrine, 
hut only to prove it, and that one lllust resort to the 
fornnI1aries of the Church, including the Catochislll and 
Creeds, in order to learn doctrine. In this view Dr. 
-\Vhately then ,varmly concurred. It struck at the root 
of the Bible Society, which posse
sed a strong auxiliary 
a<:;sociation at Oxford, and to ,vhich most of the leading 
fcllo'ws, including Newlllan, had lent their names and 
purse. 'Vhately afterwards rather ,vanclerecl from his ori- 
ginal views on tradition. "
Iany," he said, in his own anIUS- 
iug and untheological way, " defend oi'al tradition on the 
" ground that we have the Scriptures themselves Ly tradi- 
"tion. VV ould they think that because they might trust 
" servants to deliver a letter, however long or illlportant, 
" therefore they luight trust them to deliver its contents 
" Ly word of mouth in a message 
 A footman brÎ11gs 
" you a letter from a frienù, upon ,vhose ,vord you can 
" perfectly rely, giving an account of ::;Olllcthing that has 
H happened to hiIuself, and the exact account of ,vhich 
" you are greatly concerned to know: \\t
}JÍle you are 
H reading and n,nswering the letter, the footman goes into 
" the kitchBn, find there gives your cook an account of 
" the sanle thing; ,vhich, he says, }le oyerheard the 
,- upper servants at home talking over, as related to thenl 
"by the valet, ,vho said he had it frolll your fáend's 
" son'::; own lips." 
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